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SAID TO BE 


GREATEST HEATER 
OF THE AGE. 


Rockland, Me. 

Messrs. Smith & Thayer Co. 

Gents. I think I bought the 
jirst ** Winchester’’ that came 
to our place, and 1 am more 
than satisfied with it. 1 think 
it is the greatest heater of the 
age, and much cheaper than 
any other kind of the same size. 
1 have had it running a little 
over three months, and have not 
burned over_a ton of coal a 
month, while my _ neighbors 
around me burned ten, ticelre, 
Sourteen and even cighteen tons 
last winter, and then did not 
keep warm enough. 

Yours very truly, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 

If you are going to build a new~ house — re- 

place the old heater—or would like to know 
more about the ‘‘ Winchester,” 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 











236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 














an honestly and _ thor- 
oughly made school shoe. 
Will outwear any other. 


Buy a Pair and see 
the difference. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, send your 
size with price, and 
we will see that 
vou are supplied. 


8 ox, $1.65 
1 ot. $2.25 


Express Prepaid. 


GET A BOY’S BOOK FREE. 


Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one. 


Ys’ 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, sxonusnen, 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A. 
Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 














A Real Bete an 
Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Reduce Living Expenses. 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 

This is one of the most sensible and practical 
hocks ot the kind we have ever seen.—Zion’s 

eraid. 

The book is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
Boston Journal. 

The book makes a splendid gift.—Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. Sold by booksellers or sent 

post-paid by the publishers for $1.66. 


P. HOOD & SONS, 








H. 
494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 





|New England and Other Matters. 


WINCHESTER! 


'ereetion this summer of a statue of Col. Seth 


ONUMENT Park in Bennington, Vermont, 
has been made more interesting by the 


Warner, one of the commanders in the Battle 
of Bennington. Colonel Warner and Ethan 
Allen were commanders of the Green Mountain 
Boys, and both were outlawed by New York 
during the disputes over control of the New 
Hampshire grants. At the opening of the 
Revolution he espoused the cause of the pa- 
triots. He was second in command at the 
capture of Ticonderoga and took Crown Point. 
For this exploit Congress commissioned him as 
a colonel. His success in repelling the British 
reénforcements at the Battle of Bennington was 
potent in saving the day for the Americans. 
He remained with the army till 1782, when 
he retired with his family to Roxbury, Con- 
necticut, where he was born. He died there 
in 1784. The new monument is the gift of 
Col. Olin Seott, president of the Bennington 
Battle Monument and Historical Association. 
The pedestal is of Barre granite. It contains 
inscriptions on each of the four sides, setting 
forth the chief events in the life of Colonel 
Warner. A reproduction of a photograph of 
the memorial appears on the cover. 
& 

ITHIN the past twenty years over thirty- 

two million dollars have been spent in the 
abolishment of grade crossings in Massachu- 
setts, of which over twelve millions have been 
spent in the city of Boston. In that time about 
four hundred and fifty grade crossings have 
been abolished, and hundreds of others, which 
were then unprotected, are now guarded by 
gates or flagmen. This means a great decrease 
in accidents at such crossings, in spite of the 
many more trains and the vastly increased 
volume of travel. In 1909 there were twenty- 
two persons killed and thirteen injured at such 
crossings, as compared with thirty-four killed 
and forty-two injured in 1899. In many cities 
of the state, as Lynn, Worcester, Somerville, 
Waltham, Gloucester and North Adams, the 
work is now going on, and it will be continued 
until there remain no dangerous intersections 
of railroads and public highways upon the same 
level. Under the general law, the cost of the 
changes is divided between the railroad com- 
panies, the commonwealth and the municipali- 
ties, and the work has been under the general 
direction of the railroad commissioners since 
1890, ® 


OT long ago a single blast in a feldspar 

quarry near Auburn, Maine, uncovered a 
pocket which contained six thousand carats 
of the finest tourmalines, valued from sixty 
thousand to seventy-five thousand dollars. A 
few weeks earlier a pocket was found near the 
same spot which yielded two thousand carats 
of rough crystals. The man who leased the 
farm a few years ago for the feldspar upon it 
has thus taken out about one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of gems this season. The inci- 
dent calls attention to the great wealth of 
gems hidden in the hills of western Maine, a 
wealth which in extent and variety is the 
marvel of mineralogists. No such tourmalines 
—blue, pink, yellow, rose, green, black and 
white—are found elsewhere in the world as 
have been discovered for generations in Oxford 
and Androscoggin counties; and other gems of 
the purest quality, as the amethyst, garnet, 
beryl and topaz, are frequently found in large 
quantities. ‘The Mount Mica mine, in the town 
of Paris, is perhaps the best-known source of 
these gems. This town was the birthplace of 
Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin, and on a 
farm which was in the Hamlin family for 
a century there were secured tourmalines which 
made a wonderful necklace admired and coveted 
in the leading courts of Europe. There is an 
especially good market for blue tourmalines in 
the Orient, as the Chinese believe that this 
beautiful gem brings the wearer good health 
and keeps away evil spirits. The emperors of 
China and Japan and the rulers of several of 
the states of India possess valuable tourmalines 
which came from the mine at Mount Apatite, 





in Auburn. 
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oy DANTEL WEBSTER 
A FLOUR 
aL 


y 


If the name is on the bag the 
quality is in the flour 








OUR GUARANTEE. 1 you are not 


thoroughly con- 
vinced that Daniel Webster Flour has produced 
the best bread you ever baked after you have 
used an entire sack of it, return the empty sack 
to the dealer, leave your name with him, and the 
purchase price will be refunded and charged to us. 








Your Grocer—he will do the 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 

















A Regular Man’s Knife 


If you are going to buy a knife, buy 
one that you wouldn’t be ashamed to 
loan toagrown-up man. Boysordinarily 
buy cheap knives. These dull quickly 
and break without reason. Save up till 
you’ve got enough money to buy a 


’| KEEN KUTTER 


Pocket Knife 


It won't cost much more unless you wanta fancy pearl 

handle. If you want a knife with blades of the very 
best steel—the kind that are tempered so perfectly that 
they will not nick easily, the kind that will stay sharp, 
save up and buy aKEEN KUTTER. You'll know it by the 
KEEN KUTTER trade mark on the big blade. 25c to $3.50each 


“‘The Recollection of Quality Remai ice i ng 
Trade Mark ease ty Bensten Seng Sites the aa ca.. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Saseaiead 
Wool Underwear. 


Any doctor will tell you that properly made, protective under- 
wear, is most vital to life and health. You have but one body, 
one life to live, why 
take chances? 


The Vermont 
State Board of 
Health says: 
‘*Woolen 
underwear 
should 

always 

be worn 

next the 

body.” 


NOWING that winter 
is coming with severe and 

sudden changes, why not look ahead 
and provide yourself with underwear that 
will protect you, and not repeat this winter 
the program of last—colds, grippe, pneumo- 
nia, etc., for every time you come through a 
siege like this, your system is weakened, 
your health impaired. 


Rockwood's Underwear is made from 
pure, unadulterated wool, in natural wool, 
white, scarlet, buff, camel’s hair and fancy 
colors. 


° 
Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 

Per Garment, according to quality. 

The Rockwood label is in the neck and 
on the waistband, and the name ‘ Rockwood” 
on every box. We do not sell direct, but if 
your dealer hasn't Rockwood Underwear, 
write us, giving his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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F readers of The Companion 
become one-half as much 
interested in the following 
experiences of two Maine girls 
in Lower California as we, 
their former neighbors and 
friends, have been, the narrative 








will be well worth publishing. 

Quite unexpectedly, quite by chance, 
indeed, these youthful neighbors— 
Georgia and Elsie Goodwin, aged 
twenty-one and eighteen respectively 
—found their way into a new region, 
as yet undescribed, and have had a 
most singular experience. 

They had been students at a young 
ladies’ seminary, but paid their school 
expenses by practising the art of 
photography, and their motive in 
leaving home and going to the milder 
climate of southern California was a 
pathetic one—the hope of saving the 
life of a dear brother, who, during his 
third year in college, was stricken 
with that dreaded malady, tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. The disease was 
far advanced before he gave up to it 
and sought medical aid. A drier 
climate and outdoor life were all that 
could be advised for him, and what 
these two loyal sisters set themselves 
to do was to take him to California 
and do some sort of work for their 
support until such time as his health 
might be restored. For they had 
only a few hundred dollars with 
which to make a start on this depart- 
ure in life. 

With regret, we bade them good-by 
and Godspeed, hoping always for 
the best. They set off, and three 
weeks later we learned of their safe 
arrival at San Diego, and also learned, 
with some surprise, that they were 
planning to go to Lower, or peninsular 
California, in Mexican territory. 

After that not a word came from 
them. Nor did letters of inquiry avail 
anything. The Goodwins had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and as time 
passed we were inclined to credit a 
painful rumor that they had been 
murdered by Indians. The grief that 
tidings so shocking must have caused 
was perhaps somewhat the less be- 
cause their parents were no longer 
living. . 

The world moved on. Two years 
passed, and even their former friends 
were beginning to forget them, when 
still stranger tidings came. They 
were alive, and not only alive but 
well, Hallam Goodwin having fully 
recovered his health. What was more, they 
were said, by a singular freak of fortune, to 
have become rich! 

It was all so much like an Arabian Nights’ 
tale that our little country town fairly rang 
with it; and when, a week or two later, letters 
began to come from Miss Georgia Goodwin 
describing it all, we actually took to watching 
the post-office. When one of her letters arrived 
the entire population of the place gathered to 
hear it read. 

A little fruit farm, bee farm, or poultry 
ranch, in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Red- 
lands, or Santa Barbara, was what they had in 
mind on first going out there; but on reaching 
San Diego, while yet undecided and making 
their first inquiries, they fell in, at the boarding- 
house where they lodged, with an adventurous 
person who gave them remarkable accounts of 
a new colony, situated eighty or a hundred 
miles to the southward of San Diego, and over 
the boundary in Lower California. 

This new colony, they were told, was being 
settled almost wholly by ‘‘Americans,’’ like 
themselves, who were securing homesteads 
from a land company under very favorable 
conditions; and as to the climate of Lower 
California, they were assured that it was even 
more favorable for persons with weak lungs 
than that of Upper California. 

As their brother’s health was the first and 
foremost consideration, they were inclined to 
give ear to this. And when a tract of a hun- 
dred acres or more, with a house already built 
on it, a kind old horse and buckboard, and a 
flock of poultry besides, was offered them, all 
told, for the exceedingly small sum of a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, they were naturally 
led to regard it as a marvelous bargain, since 
they had heard of nothing else like it. 

Prospective settlers of larger experience, of 
course, would have been inclined to regard 
such an offer with suspicion; but after much 
conversation with the owner of this bonanza, 
during two days, they determined to go with 


“DIDN'T HARRODSON TELL 


him to see it, agreeing, if it answered the de- 
scription given, to pay the price and settle 
there. 

To reach the alleged colony they embarked 
on a small steamer, then plying from San 
Diego, and went down the coast to a little port 
called Ensenada, which can readily be found 
on the map. And from here their very obli- 
ging new friend transported them and their lug- 
gage, free of charge, in a wagon drawn by two 
horses, which he appeared to own, first to a 
small Mexican hamlet known as Castillo, and 
thence by a very bad and hilly road, hour after 
hour, up the long slope of a mountain largely 
covered with cactus and prickly-pear. 

But it will be better to give their narrative 
largely, if not wholly, as Miss Goodwin has 
written it, since these accounts have much finer 
color than any words of mine could have. 

Of course we were a little homesick, driving 
off so far into a strange, new region, and in a 
foreign land, too; but what disheartened me 
most of all, I think, was the very bare, desert- 
like aspect of the country. But that is the way 
Lower California always impresses Eastern 
people at first. It is not at all like New Eng- 
land, with its green hills and rounded mountain 
tops. The mountains out here are jagged and 
bare. 

‘Does it ever rain here, Mr. Harrodson ?’’ 
I at last asked this new acquaintance of ours 
who was taking us out to the ranch which he 
had for sale. 

‘*Rain? Why, yes,’’ he replied, a little un- 
certainly. ‘But you must not expect California 
to look like Maine, you know. If it did, it 
would not be so good for invalids,’’ he added. 

My brother laughed. And dry or not, it was 
a great comfort to see him looking so well. 
| The air there was certainly balmy and warm 
| for April. 

“Is there any water at this place of yours ?’’ 
Elsie also bethought herself to ask. 

‘‘Why, sure,’’? said Mr. Harrodson. ‘‘We 
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that the location was a fine one 
as we first saw it, just at sun- 
set that evening. 

Down through scattered pines 
to the north a little gem of a 
lake was distantly in sight— 
the Laguna Hanson, Mr. 











YOU WHAT'S HAPPENED?” 


get it from what they call out here a tinaja. 
That is a kind of natural cistern in the earth. 
There is a big spring, too, not so very far 
off.’’ 

That sounded well, and we drove on and on, 
always toiling up that dry mountainside. 

At last we came among scattered pines, some 
of them quite large trees, but so far apart that 
one could drive a team among them anywhere. 
There was no underbrush, merely a little dry 
grass and a few fan-palms. 

‘‘How about your neighbors, Mr. Harrod- 
son?’’ I finally inquired, for nowhere could 
we see a house or other signs of human habi- 
tation. 

‘Oh, you will have neighbors,’’ he replied, 
and laughed. “You will have all the neigh- 
bors you want.’’ 

As a matter of fact, we presently came to a 
log cabin, standing a little way back among 
the pines, and our conductor remarked that we 
might consider these people as our neighbors. 

“Only a mile from here to my place,’’ he 
added. “And a lovely location it is, too, if I 
did choose it myself. You will say so, I am 
sure.’”’ And he whipped up. 

But Elsie was looking back at that little cabin 
in the pines. ‘‘Who lives there?’’ she asked, 
curiously. 

‘‘Some people by the name of Green, I 
think,’’ Mr. Harrodson replied, rather indefi- 
nitely, I thought. “There is another house 
about half a mile beyond my place,’’ he added. 
“That is about near enough for neighbors, 
don’t you think? Especially if one is keeping 
much poultry.’’ 

Elsie, however, was still looking back at the 
log cabin we had passed. ‘‘I do not see a soul 
stirring there,’’ she said. “It looks deserted.’’ 
And noticing her disturbed glances, Mr. Har- 
rodson remarked that he imagined the Greens 
were down at Castillo for a few days. 

The horses were tired, we went on slowly, 
and it seemed certainly a long mile to our con- 
ductor’s new ranch. Yet no one could deny 





Harrodson told us. ‘To the 
eastward rose a long line of high 
peaks, rosy in the lingering sunset 
light. And the house—well, it was 
merely a cabin of pine logs and shin- 
gles, but new and clean, quite as 
good as we had expected. Near by, 
too, there was a log shed, where we 
found the promised horse which was 
to be given us with the ranch—a gray 
old mustang pony, called Pedro. 

The poultry was in a little yard by 
the shed, and had already gone to 
roost. We counted fourteen cochins. 

“It just goes to my heart to leave 
this place,’’ Mr. Harrodson remarked, 
‘‘Do you know, I started in to make 
a home here for myself and my wife; 
but larger interests now take us away, 
and so I am parting with it for this 
small sum of a hundred and thirty 
dollars.’’ He did not inform us what 
these larger interests were. 

Afterward we were busy preparing 
supper. There were flour, sugar, 
bacon, tea and coffee in the house, 
all of which this very kind Mr, 
Harrodson put at our disposal at no 
extra charge. 

“You are quite welcome to it 
all!’’ he exclaimed, with what seemed 
truly Western generosity. There was 
enough to last a month at least. 

Evening drew on, and not much 
more was said about our buying the 
place. Elsie and I were occupied 
making our dear invalid comfortable 
for the night, and in the morning we 
had but little time to reflect on it. 
Mr. Harrodson wished to make an 
early start back to Ensenada, and now 
put the question to us directly, what 
we would do, asking if the place were 
not all as he had described it to us in 
San Diego. 

It was. We could not deny that- 
yet somehow we felt very strangely 
about it. Why, we did not know. 
Hallam, however, had risen, looking 
quite fresh, hardly coughing at all. 
I think it was that which decided 
my sister and me to conclude the 
bargain. 

Mr. Harrodson had the papers for 
the transfer of his claim to us, under 
the forms of Mexican law, all made 
out in advance by the juez at Castillo. They 
required merely to be signed. And not to linger 
over this part of the transaction, we paid 
over our money, and within an hour we were 
left alone there, in full possession of our new 
ranch, Shingle-Shack, as the late owner called 
it. 

For some moments, as Harrodson drove 
away, we stood looking after him, each of us 
with the same odd, inexplicable feeling that 
there was something about the matter which 
we did not understand. 

‘*What in the world does all this mean?’’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘*All I know is that I feel queer about it,’’ 
Elsie said, vaguely. 

**Well, let’s take a walk and see these next 
neighbors of ours, half a mile farther on,’’ my 
brother exclaimed. 

We set off along the trail, and came erelong 
to another little log-and-shingle shack. But 
like the one we had passed the night before, it 
looked deserted, and on knocking ineffectually 
and afterward opening the door, we saw that 
the occupants, whoever they were, had evi- 
dently moved away. Most of the furniture 
was gone, and the place had the appearance of 
having been closed for some time. 

‘*Now why didn’t Harrodson tell us this ?’’ 
my sister exclaimed. But as to that we could 
only conjecture. 

A nanny-goat and her kid were browsing in 
the rear of the place; she came running to us, 
bleating, as if in hope of provender. We also 
heard a peacock cry out at a little distance, and 
on exploring among the pines, discovered three 
of these showy birds and two guinea-fowls 
sitting aloft, as if frightened. 

All round sparse grass and what looked like 
rye or wheat were springing up, but nowhere 
was there a human being in sight. 

“Oh, well, they may be off on a visit, like 
the Greens,’’ my brother said; and we went 
back to our new ‘‘home.’’ But the goat fol- 
lowed us despite our efforts to drive it back, 








and the two guinea-fowls came, too, crying, 
“ Pot-latch! Pot-lateh !’’ 

Yes, these neighbors might be away, visiting, 
yet we went back with the same baffled sense 
of something queer and unexplained. 

We got to work, however, 


to put our place | 


among the pines. To our surprise, on coming 
in sight of it, a span and long wagon stood at 
the door. 

“Good !’? Hally exclaimed. 
| back. I feel better about this.’’ 
As we drove in nearer, however, we saw 


‘‘They’ve got 


to rights, hitched old Pedro out to feed, and | that a man and woman were fetching out fur- 


found the tinaja. And then Elsie and I 
washed up for housekeeping, while Hallam 
found an ax and began cutting wood. 
strokes sounded very cheery. 

Elsie and I went out to listen to them, for, 


niture—chairs, a table, and so forth—and load- 
ing it on the wagon. That had a dubious look. 


His ax- | They appeared to be in haste, too, and they 


| were so busy that they did not notice us till 


| Hallam spoke from where we sat on our buck- 


to be frank, we felt curiously lonesome, the | board. 


country looked so almost infinitely wide and 
still and quiet. 

Presently Hallam came back where we stood, | 
fetching an armful of cleft pine blocks. 


*Girls,’’ he said, confidentially, ‘‘I feel as I | 


guess Adam felt when he first looked round 
and saw that he was the only man on earth! 
How do you feel?’’ 

“‘Oh, a good deal like Eve,’’ Elsie replied, 
pensively. 

“Now don’t you two get homesick!’’ ex- 
claimed Hallam, glancing sharply to first one 
and then the other of our faces. ‘‘I’m respon- 
sible for all this. I shall know I am all to 
blame if I catch you crying.” 

‘* Crying!’’? Elsie exclaimed, indignantly. 
‘The idea! You go back to your wood-cutting! 
We shall need lots of wood to burn. Besides, 
it is giving you a good color.”’ 

‘No,’’ said Hallam. ‘Let’s hitch up and 
drive to our neighbors down the trail — the 
Greens, Harrodson called them, did he not? 
Let’s go see if the Greens have come back. I 
want to ask them a lot of questions about this 
place. For one thing, I saw some queer-look- 


| **Good afternoon !’’ he said. 

| The woman turned with a start, and the 
man, coming out with a basket of dishes in his 

| hands, stopped short and stared. 

‘*Good afternoon !’’ Hally said again. ‘‘We 
are your new neighbors. Mr. Harrodson told 
us that your name is Green. Ours is Goodwin. 
We have bought Mr. Harrodson’s place up the 
| trail. So we drove down to pass the time of 
day with you, if we are not intruding.’’ 

They still looked astonished. But after a 
moment the man, a hale fellow of about thirty, 
with sandy hair and mustache, said, ‘ ‘Yes, 
that’s my name—Green. But I am afraid we 
shall not be neighbors long,’’? he added. “We 
are just moving away from here.’’ 

‘What, leaving for good?’’ Hally asked. 

‘Yes. Did Harrodson sell you his ranch ?’’ 
the man then asked, coming out toward us, the 
woman following. 

‘‘Why, yes,’”’ replied Hally. 
gg 

‘*And you were coming here to live?’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ 


‘We bought 





ing tracks over by that log I’ve been cutting. | 
I would like to know what’s running about | you don’t know about this? Didn’t Harrodson 


here nights. ’’ 
Elsie and I had cooking to do, however, and 
we did not harness Pedro till after dinner. 


Then we drove back along our trail of the pre- | 


vious afternoon, to the log house we had seen | 


The man whistled. 
“Do you mean to say,’’ he exclaimed, “that 


tell you what’s happened ?’’ 
‘*He told us nothing,’’ I said. 
The man whistled again. 
‘Well, well!’? he said. ‘‘That beats me!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OWHERE is there a better representation 
N of the Garden of Eden than in the valley 

of the James, a leisurely stream that 
traverses the two Dakotas at the comfortable 
pace of the well-to-do and unhurried. Dako- 
tans, however, do not call it the James, but 
the “Jim’’; and they speak of the ‘‘Jim’’ 
valley. 

Broad acres of fertile land stretch away on 
each side, until the eye wearies of the distance. 
Each farmer has his Artesian well, which sup- 
plies water for every purpose, furnishes power 
for driving light farm machinery, and, on some 
of the better-equipped farms, is made to turn 
dynamos that light house and barn. The 
farmer and his wife enjoy the comfort of 
modern improvements. Books, magazines, 
newspapers come to their reading-table. Their 
parlors are provided with pianos for the musical 
education of their children. The boys and girls 
go away to college during the fall and winter 
months, and come back in the summer to help 
with the harvesting of the grain. 

I stayed one night at the homestead of Horace 
Field, whose large house looks down on the 
lower river valley, where a luxuriant growth 
of cottonwood, elm and box-elder was open- 
ing soft, new leaves to the May skies. Field 
had come into this country in 1880, with the 
first settlers. He had fought through the 
hard, bitter years, and now, although he had 
not, as he put it, ‘‘tried to buy up every- 
thing in sight,’? he had a competence in his 
four quarters of land that made him inde- 
pendent. 

After supper we fell to talking of early days 
in the country. There were years of drought 
when the fields did not return the seed that had 
been sown; years when the crops, heavy on 
the ground, were damaged by wind-storms. 

‘*But for knocking a man’s props clear from 





under him,’’ said Field, ‘‘I never saw any- 
thing like the hail-storm that we had five years 
ago.’’ 

He rocked reminiscently, and I waited for 
the story. 

“Tt was right in harvest. Corn was in the 
milk, and the next morning you could walk 
through a field where corn had been and see 
nothing but stubs about six inches high. The 
rest had been pounded into a pulp and beaten 
into the ground. I had young stock killed in 
the open pasture where there was no shelter. 
Most of the older animals weathered it, but 
they were pounded and sore and bruised. 

‘IT was having rheumatism mortal bad that 
summer, and some days I couldn’t lift a leg. 
Frank and Tommy were my right-hand men 
in those days —’’ 

The old farmer laughed softly. “Sounds 
like boys, doesn’t it? But mother here will 
insist that their names are really Laura and 
Lena. I call them Frank and Tommy because 
they were always my right-hand men when I 
got in a pinch. They are in the state uni- 
versity now—will be home next week to boss 
mother and me round and raise the roof on this 
old place. 

“T had finished cutting the barley and was 
just starting in on the wheat. I had two hun- 
dred acres of as fine wheat as you ever laid 
eyes on. It turned off boiling hot that day, and 
the rheumatism set in on my right leg so bad 
that I just lay down on the porch after dinner 
and groaned. 

‘* ‘Mother,’ I said, ‘I’ve got to go to town 
and see doc, wheat or no wheat. My leg’s 
killing me.’ 

“Frank—all right, mother, Laura, then— 
spoke up: 

‘* ‘Tena and I can run the binder.’ 

***¥You don’t know how,’ I said, stopping 








my grunting. I had not been able to get a man 
to help me, but was expecting one the next 
day. 

“Don’t we?’ said she. ‘Where do you 
think we were raised? Back East somewhere, 
where they cut the grain with a cradle and 
shock it with a salad-fork ?’ 

‘Honest, now, those girls could hitch upa 
team as cleverly as any man. They had helped 
me with all kinds of work and had ridden many 
a round with me on a push-binder. The 
summer before, Laura had driven the binder a 
half-day for me while I shocked. 

** “Of course we can do it,’ Lena spoke up. 
‘If you put on Duke and Prince they will hold 
the other horses steady. They know enough 
to run the binder themselves.’ 

‘*Those two horses I have worked for twenty 
years, and they do know more than some help 
we get nowadays on the farm. But I wouldn’t 
have thought of doing it if it had not been 
such a desperate case. A half-day when the 
grain is ripe and ready to cut may mean hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

*“*T managed to hobble out to the field and 
help the girls hitch up and get started. Ever 
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after coats. She was coming up the front walk 
when she heard a roar, and before she stepped 
on the porch the hail was pounding on the roof, 
crashing through windows, slashing the limbs 
off young trees. Laura ran out on the porch 
again to see what had become of Lena and the 
binder, but the rain and hail were so thick she 
could not see to the garden gate. There were 
hailstones the size of acorns, and there were 
hailstones the size of your fist. She started to 
run out in it, but before she had taken ten 
steps a big hailstone struck her on the head, 
knocking her down. She crawled back on the 
porch, dizzy and frightened. 

“‘When the storm struck, the team was headed 
right into the wind. No living horse could 
stand that hail in his face. Duke and Prince 
knew their business, and refused to get excited, 
but in a jiffy the six had swung clear round 
and were travelling with their backs to the 
wind. If you have ever noticed one of these 
push-binders, you know there isn’t a blessed 
thing where the driver rides that would give 
protection to a rabbit in a storm like that. 
Lena grabbed a bundle of wheat and held it 
over her head, but her whole body was 

exposed to the beating 
of the hailstones. 





“I MANAGED TO HOBBLE OUT TO THE FIELD AND 
HELP THE GIRLS HITCH UP.” 


see one of these header binders work? They 
don’t use them East. Takes six horses to run 
them, but they cut a twelve-foot swath every 
time they go round the field. The horses, 
instead of being hitched on in front of the 
machine, as in the case of an ordinary binder, 
are behind it, and push it along instead of 
pulling it. 

‘*T knew the horses could be trusted. Duke 
and Prince would stand like rocks until they 
were told to start. The others were younger, 
but all quiet. I put on Net, a bay four-year- 
old, but she was as gentle as a kitten anda 
special pet of the girls. 

“The girls had no trouble with the binder. 
They clipped off round after round, one driving 
and the other minding the tiller. It was a hot 
afternoon, and at about four o’clock a cloud- 
bank began to gather in the west. It came up 
fast, black, with a shade of green at the lower 
side. The girls watched it uneasily, but did 
not like to quit. They wanted to surprise 
me by the amount they had cut in that half- 
day. 

‘*Finally they agreed that Lena was to cut a 
round alone while Laura went to the house 








‘*There was only one 
thing for her to do if 
we were to have any 
girl left. That was to 
get round in front of 
the binder and craw] up 
into the framework. 
That was a mighty 
risky thing to do unless 
Duke and Prince stood 
firm.’? 

The old farmer rose 
and paced the length of 
the room; then he 

. turned on me almost 
fiercely. “I’ve got those 
old horses in the lower 
pasture now. They are 
too old to work, but 
there isn’t enough 
money in Spink County 
to buy them, sir! 

**Lena crawled round 
under that binder. A 
big stone struck her on 
the head, and for a 
while everything was 
black, and she did not 
know where she was. 
She could feel the binder 
moving with her, but 
her head hurt so that 
she couldn’t think and 
couldn’t tell what was 
happening. Finally the 
jolting roused her and 
she looked up. Directly 
ahead, through the 
storm, she caught a 
glimpse of swaying 
trees. She knew what 

that meant. The storm was driving them 
straight toward the bank of the river! Her 
head throbbed so painfully that even then she 
couldn’t grasp fully her danger ; but the sway- 
ing trees came nearer and nearer. The hail 
was beating on the metal casings of the binder 
with a terrific roar. 

‘*A glimpse of the river-bank, not fifty feet 
away, brought a cry of fear to her lips, and 
she made ready to leap out into the storm and 
take chances with it rather than to plunge over 
the embankment with the binder. The horses 
were not advancing steadily, but shrinking 
before the terrific blasts of wind and hail they 
edged, step by step, nearer the river. If she 
could only get them to stand, the storm might 
pass in a few minutes. 

“ *Whoa, Duke! Whoa, Prince!’ she called, 
and repeated it as loud as she could: ‘Whoa, 
Duke! Whoa, Prince!’ 

“To her delight, the horses stopped. But 
they couldn’t stand the pound of the hail, and 
in a minute were edging forward again. 

‘* ‘Whoa, Duke! Good boy, Prince! Stand 
still!’ she pleaded. 

‘*Her head was in a whirl again, and she 








worthless and bad, and perhaps still 
fewer beasts and birds. Real worth is 
hard for us to get at. Twelve men are needed 
for a jury; and certainly no one man ought to 
sit in final judgment, even upon an English 


" | “NHERE are few men that are altogether 


sparrow, without something like twelve men’s | 


observation. 


Mo: THE 


making. They were darting like tongues of 


| flame about him, hissing, whizzing, flashing 


Long ago I thought the evidence was all in| through the leaves, thrusting viciously for his 
touching the English sparrow, and long ago I | eyes, swinging for his head as he dodged and 


brought in a verdict against him for everything 
bad in the first degree. But I was wrong; the 
evidence was not all in; 


his favor. 

I was crossing the square of a little vil- 
lage recently when I heard a sharp commo- 
tion overhead in a maple-tree. Looking up, 


| 


| 


| and fight in him than the red squirrel. 


ducked. 
Had it been a gray squirrel, they would have 


is not all in yet. | blinded him quickly and sent him tumbling to 
And I must turn witness and take the stand in | the street. 


But only a weasel has more grit 


| lull in the attack gave chickaree an opportunity 


I saw a red squirrel out near the end of a’ 


limb doing battle with two tiny redstarts. 
I knew what had happened: chickaree had 
robbed their nest. 

It was a mighty fight the little birds were 





to get his balance. 

Rising as the birds darted, he struck at one, 
barely missing it. But the tide of battle was 
turned. 

The squirrel was now attacking. From limb 
to limb, down to the trunk, and round and 
round the bole he played, quick as a cat, as 











RESCUE 






sure as if he had wings, driving the thoroughly 
frightened birds and rapidly exhausting them. 
I was about to hurl a stone, when there was 
a shrill, fierce war-cry over the square, and 
the rush of a troop into the tree. They came 
like a charge of canister, those sparrows, half 


| a@ dozen of them, and they hit the squirrel like 
| canister. 
A sudden | was so sudden, so overwhelming, the wonder 


He was for a moment undone. It 
is he did not lose his head, let go, and fall. 
But he did not. 

Six sparrows fighting like so many demons 
were too many even for a red squirrel. He 
could have handled the redstarts, but they were 
standing well back from the fight, the sparrows 
having made it entirely their own. 

He backed into a forking branch and stood 





up to them with a show of courage. Yet the 
kink was gone from his tail. I saw it. The 
sparrows saw it, and they cared little for 
the brave show. Like a small cyclone they 
whirled about him, the storm of their noise 
utterly- confusing him. 

I could not see whether they picked him or 
hit him; perhaps not. But their attack was 
none the less effective for that. Who could tell 
what they would do when they did hit! 

But he gave them no good chance to hit, for 
out of his fork he leaped, pawing the air and 
the leaves in a reckless random jump, and 
came within one of crashing to the pavement 
below. But he struck, by the rarest chance, 
upon a slender branch, whirled round it like 
an acrobat on a trapeze, caught a foothold and 
scrambled to the ground, the sparrows hot upon 
him. 

A friendly band-stand in the middle of the 
green saved him. In the darkness beneath this 
the doughty troop left him, and scattered, to 
wait another call of distress. 


























couldn’t tell whether they were advancing or 
standing still, but she kept calling mechanically, 
as loud as she could, ‘Duke, Prince, good boys, 
stand still!’ 

‘*They were right on the bank of the river 
now, but Lena was so sick and dizzy she 
couldn’t move. She could feel the binder going 
over with her, and, in anticipation, had already 
lived through the sharp pitch down into the 
water. Then a rattle of hail on metal from a 
new quarter roused her.’’ 

Field got up from his chair and began walk- 
ing about in his excitement. 

‘IT tell Laura’’—he broke into a nervous 
laugh—‘ ‘that right then and there she set the 
style for these big hats women are wearing 
nowadays. You couldn’t leave one of those 
girls out in such a storm as that and expect 
the other to stay in the house. Laura picked 


MAN, with hair 
prematurely 
white and with 
the pallor of the prison on his face, stood 
before the governor, begging for a restora- 
tion of his citizenship. This he had lost by 
reason of having been convicted of a crime. 
He told the governor that it was not the im- 
prisonment he minded so much, but the loss 
of citizenship; that if he could only regain 
that priceless privilege he would willingly serve 
his term over again. 

This is a common scene before every governor ; 
and if those who thoughtlessly place so little 
value upon the rights of citizenship which they 
enjoy, could see how those who have lost those 
rights plead for their restoration they would 
value them more highly. The right to vote is 
an attribute of sovereignty. The greatest pun- 
ishment that can be inflicted upon a man is to 
take itaway. Yet how many having it fail to 
exercise it at all; or, exercising it, do so with- 
out due consideration of the solemn function 
they are performing! 

There is no more important occasion in the 
civic life of an American than when, clothed 
with all the prerogatives of a freeman’s rights, 
he proceeds to the polls for the first time. 
Certainly no occasion is fraught with greater 
responsibility for young or old. No man can 
truly estimate the value or the far-reaching 
significance of the vote he casts. 

Oliver Cromwell, it is said, was elected to 
the British Parliament from Cambridge by a 
majority of a single vote. ‘‘That vote,’’ ex- 
claimed his defeated opponent, ‘‘hath ruined 
both church and kingdom.’’ That ballot may 
have been cast by a ‘‘first voter’’ ; but whoever 
he was, he did not dream that the echo of his 
single ballot would some day be heard in the 
thunders of the Cromwellian revolution. 

When the victorious military genius of Ly- 
sander had enabled the Spartans to triumph 
over Athens, and by the fortunes of war the 
wealth of the fairest of Grecian cities was laid 
at the feet of Sparta, the Spartan senate debated 
the question as to whether the wealth of the 
Athenians should be brought into the republic 
of Lacedeemon. 

A single voice, we are told, decided the fate 
of that illustrious commonwealth. The gold 
of Athens permeated the Spartan state, and 
thereafter Spartan simplicity and virtue were 
but a memory of the past. And thus, by a 
single vote, was Sparta started on her road to 
ruin. Had there been one other virtuous man 
whose negative would have caused the rejection 
of that pernicious measure, the historian informs 
us, Sparta might have continued to exist for 
ages, frugal, warlike and uncorrupted. 

History tells us of another instance of the 
power of a single vote. When, before the 
Battle of Marathon, the Greeks were in council 
to determine whether or not to dispute the field 
with the Persians, the votes of the generals 
stood five to five. Callimachus had not yet cast 
his vote. 

“On that one vote,’’ says Creasy in his 
“Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World,’’ ‘‘in 
all human probability, the destiny of all the 
nations of the world depended.’’ 





THE VOTE OF CALLIMACHUS. 


tare at last to the soldierly eloquence 
of the great Miltiades, Callimachus voted 
to fight. His single vote gave to history 
the field of Marathon, gave liberty to Greece, 
stayed the course of Oriental despotism, and 
gave the blessings of Greek art and letters to 
civilization for all coming time. 

Instances are not wanting in our own coun- 
try of the vote of a single citizen changing the 
history of a state or exerting a mighty influ- 
ence on the history of the republic. A single 
vote has sometimes carried a state for a candi- 
date for governor or President; often it has 
elected a member of the legislature, whose 
single vote in turn has chosen a United States 
Senator, whose votes in Congress have had 
momentous influence, and may have deter- 
mined the policy of the government. 

The vote of a single elector would have 
changed the presidential election of 1876. 











up the first thing she came to that would pro- 
tect her head, and it happened to be a galva- 
nized iron wash-tub. The way the hail pounded 
on that tub was something frightful. She had 
to have her hands partly out to hold the tub 
over her head, and they were pounded and 
bruised till they bled. 

‘*When she came up with the team the bull- 
wheel of that binder was hanging on the edge 
of the river-bank. Duke and Prince were 
holding back, trying to stop the load, but 
they couldn’t do it. Laura had barely time 
to drag her sister clear of the binder when 
it went over the bank, dragging the horses 
with it. 

‘‘We didn’t need a binder any more that 
year, anyway, so it was all right. 





The horses | 


broke loose, and I caught them the next day | 
| away from the polls? 
By failing to cast his ballot for what he| should have the highest office in the kingdom 


along the river.’’ 


Sometimes a legislator 
is elected by one vote, 
and the vote of that 





legislator secures the enactment of some measure our country, for the law-abiding and decent | is just as essential for 
|elements are actually 


of supreme importance to the commonwealth. 

The law suppressing race-track gambling in 
Missouri was passed through the state Senate 
by a single vote. 
that the law suppressing. race-track gambling 
in New York was likewise passed through the 
Senate there by a single vote, and the law put- 
ting an end to rave-track gambling in Louisiana 
was put upon the statute-books of that state by 
a majority of one vote in the Senate. 


‘*] AM ONLY ONE.” 


HE individual is too prone to think, ‘‘T 
T am only one among many thousands and 
my vote will count for little or nothing.’’ 

If every other man were to feel the same way 
there would be no votes at all. It is just as 
much the duty of a citizen to take part in public 
affairs by vote and voice as it is for him to 
shoulder his arms and go forth to fight for his 
country in time of war; indeed, there is quite 
as much patriotism in the ballot as in the 
bullet. 

What should be the feeling of an American 
freeman who holds within his hand for the 
first time this great wand of power—this sign 
and instrument of sovereignty? He who fails 
to feel the sense of supreme responsibility is 
unworthy of a right so precious and a gift so 
rare. 

Rights imply duties. A responsibility implies 
a moral obligation to discharge it honorably. 
If one possesses power he is bound to exert it 
righteously. 

The right to vote, although classed as a 
political function, is also a moral function. 
The voter holds in his ballot an express trust. 
He is the trustee of human liberty, which has 
taken its final stand here on American soil. 
He holds it not for himself alone. It was 
transmitted to him at great sacrifice by those 
who have gone before. He holds it for those 
who are to come after. 

Here we behold man in his highest dignity, 
for he is simply put upon his honor as to how 
he shall perform that trust. The advocates of 
monarchy argued that common men could not 
be trusted with this great power. But the 
founders of the republic believed otherwise. 
They loved posterity ; they trusted the people. 
Shall we discredit their faith, or show our- 
selves less regardful of the interests of our chil- 
dren? 

This question the first voter will, for himself, 
upon his honor and his conscience, answer at 
the polls. Let him remember that for the 
ballot he now holds somebody suffered, some- 
body bled, somebody died. How, then, shall 
the first voter best perform his sacred office? 

The Father of his Country did not believe in 
party government. He says so in his farewell 
address. Our modern statesmen for the most 
part, however, are of a contrary opinion. 

But the political party is here. Whether it 
shall remain or not is not so important as how 
it shall perform its duties while here. It is 
by no means essential that all men should be 
of precisely one mind concerning the details of 
governmental administration. Men may differ 
on governmental policies, and yet one man be 
just as honest as another. 

The true purpose of a political party is to 
advance the public welfare. To do this, parties 
must be the servants of the people, not the 
masters of the people. If a party cannot ask 
for votes on the ground of patriotism, it has no 
right to ask for votes merely on the ground of 
partizanship. Partizanship is a very good 
thing sometimes; but patriotism is a better 
thing all the time. 

In choosing the political party with which 
he will affiliate, the first voter should be influ- 
enced not by what the parties stood for forty 
years ago, or seventy-five years ago, but by 
what they stand for now, by the principles of 
government they advocate at this time. The 
first voter should base his choice upon a study 
of the problems of government, choosing that 
party which, in its acts and declarations, most 


for his state and his country. 

His first duty is to his country; serving that 
well, he will serve his party best. And he 
serves his country who obeys his conscience. 
The conscience of the voter is the citadel of 
American freedom. So long as the. American 


voter desires to do right and be right, he will | 


vote right. 


THE MAN WHO STAYS AWAY. 


ORSE than the man who votes in error 
is the man who does not vote at all. 
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nearly approximates his ideas of what is best |own skirts by right-doing. He 


who 
upon his rights’’ will rest upon a stony pillow 

Liberty is not for the slothful, the negligent 
and the apathetic; she abides not with those 
who are indolent in her service. 

The patriotism of peace is often more neces- 
sary than the patriotism of war, for history 
shows that where one government has been 
destroyed by wars and pestilence and other 
| calamities combined, corruption in times of 
| peace has undermined a score. 
| There never was a time when the need of 
| Patriotic men in public affairs was greater than 
now. I do not refer to the need for men in 


* ‘sleeps 
”” 


Ignorance may excuse the man who public office alone, for a man does not need to 


innocently votes wrongly ; 


the intelligent citizen who fails entirely 


believes to be right, he renders tacit aid to those 
things which he knows to be wrong. No man 
can escape the obligations of citizenship by 
staying at home on election day. Wherever 


| evil has triumphed in politics, it has triamphed 


because of the failure of the decent citizenship 
of the country to go to the polls and vote. In 


|no other way can wrong-doing either gain or 


| 


| hold ascendency in any considerable portion of 


It is a peculiar coincidence | government, 
progress of righteousness everywhere, is the | 


| 








in the majority every- 
where. 
The greatest obstacle in the way of good | 


indifference of good citizens. When these dis- 


regard their obligations to their city, their | replied, 


state and their country, they leave control to 
undesirable elements. These demand of those 
elected that they be served, even if the public 
interests suffer. They will surround an official 
and sing to him the siren song of the advantage 
of serving them instead of serving the law- 
abiding people. 

It is much easier for an official to serve the 
lawless than it is to serve the law-abiding. 
There are no attacks then; there are no calum- 
nies then; for the law-abiding do not make 
such attacks; they do not invent calumnies. 
When the law-abiding teach officials that even 
from the sordid standpoint of polities it is good 
politics to serve them instead of the lawless, 


they will have taught a lesson which, when | 


thoroughly learned, will bring about a per- 
manent revolution in public affairs. 

The law-abiding should make their disap- 
proval more to be feared. If a government 
anywhere neglects the law-abiding people, it is 
because the law-abiding people have first neg- 
lected the government. When the lawless get 
a bad man in office, they support him in all 
the evil that he does; but when the law-abiding 
get a man in office, they are too often ready to 
tear him down upon his first mistake, or leave 
him to fight the battle without their active 
aid. 

Whenever an official is trying to carry out 
reforms in one direction, interested parties will 
cry out, ‘‘Why is not this done, or that done?’’ 
If one examines the source of a complaint like 


this, one will usually find that it is made, not | 


because of a desire that reform be more thor- 
ough, but to discredit what is being done. If 
a man sincerely desires progress in the way of 
better things, instead of criticizing what is 
being done, he will give his help in the accom- 
plishment of the things wished for. Reforms 
always progress by degrees; everything cannot 
be done in a day. When one reform is com- 
pleted, another can be taken up. To undertake 
all at once would be to accomplish nothing at 
all. 

A government is good in proportion as the 


average morality of the average individual is | 


aggressive; and a government is bad in pro- 
portion as the average morality of the average 
individual is low and lethargic. When good 
citizens attend to their civic duties, their civic 
energy is represented by good officials; when | 


but what shall excuse | hold public office to serve his country. 
to|of the greatest men in the nation have never 
respond to the call of civic duty by staying | held public office. 


they are careless their slothfulness is represented | 


by corrupt officials. 

The character of a government, whether city, 
state or national, depends entirely on the will 
of the majority; and no government is better 
than a majority of its voters. The best- 
governed state is that in which good citizens 
are the most active; and the worst-governed | 
state is that in which good citizens are most 
inactive. 


If each individual were to give his attention | 
| Let the first voter familiarize himself with 


to the public business as his own, which it is, 
after all, every good official would have behind 
him the aggressive morality of his constituents, 
and this would confront every bad official, and 
say to him, ‘‘No farther shalt thou go!’’ 


WHAT A GOOD VOTE IS WORTH. 


the records of the past. 





| 
i 
} 


whereas good citizenship is too often apa- | 


Br citizenship is nearly always aggressive, 


thetic. One good, honest vote for the right 
is worth an eternity of private declamation 
against the evils of corrupt politics. Corrupt 


political conditions can exist only because good | 


people, through their inactivity and political 
negligence, permit such conditions to exist. 


In vain do we inveigh against corrupt prac- | 


tises while failing to take the initiative in virtu- 


| depends 


ous practises. Before we cry out against others | 


for their wrong-doing, we should first clear our | cannot be overestimated. 


| 
Some 


When some of the disciples 
of Christ disputed among themselves as to who 


the kind of king- 
|}dom He had come to establish, they left the 
|controversy to Him, and He said, ‘‘Whoso- 
ever of you will be the chiefest, shall be serv- 
ant of all.’’ 

So true greatness consists in service; service 
of one’s fellow men; service of one’s country. 
If one can perform service in public office, well 
and good: but it should not be forgotten that it 
good government for 
private citizens to discharge the civic responsi- 
| bilities resting upon them as it is for the faith- 
| ful carrying out of official obligations in the 


| of heaven, not understanding 


the greatest hindrance to the | public service. 


When the ancient philosopher was asked how 
| injustice could be banished from a republic, he 
“By making all feel the injustice done 
to each.’ 

It is equally necessary that each should feel 
the injustice done toall; for, surely, that which 
affects the whole is of no less consequence than 
that which affects a part. 

Some think so little of their obligation to the 
general welfare that they are indifferent to 
being robbed so long as they do not feel the 
effects directly, and are among the many, The 
people possess some rights which appertain to 
man in a state of society. The infraction of 
these rights strikes at the very root of the social 
structure. 

We are quick to discern and rebuke en- 
croachment upon an individual right. There 
is little difficulty in accomplishing the detec- 
tion and punishment of this kind of wrong- 
doing. But when the wrong is committed 
against no individual, but against the public, 
and when perhaps our neighbor may profit 
financially by the wrong, the difficulty of de- 
tection and punishment is greater. 


THE DANGER OF THE FREE STATE. 


ENCE it is that the decline of free states 

always proceeds from within. Fleets and 

armies may ward off the foreign foe, but 
where virtuous political activity is wanting, 
there is nothing to repel or check the insidious 
growth of that intangible spirit of indifference 
—that fatal apathy which precedes corruption 
and ends in ruin. 

Demosthenes saw with greater clearness, 
perhaps, than any of his countrymen the 
decline of his own country, and with inimitable 
power he paints the conditions in his third 
| Philippie: 


And what is the cause of our present passive 
disposition? For some cause sure there must be, 
why the Greeks who have been so zealous hereto- 
fore in defense of liberty are now so prone to 
slavery. The cause, Athenians, is that a principle 
which was formerly fixed in the minds of all now 
exists no more; a principle which conquered the 
opulence of Persia, maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and triumphed over the powers of sea and 
land. That principle wasa unanimous abhorrence 
of all those who accepted bribes from princes. To 
be convicted of bribery was then a crime altogether 
unpardonable. Neither orators nor generals would 
then sell for gold the favorable conjunctures which 
fortune put into their hands. No gold could im- 
| pair our firm concord at home —our hatred of 
tyrants and barbarians. -But now all things are 
exposed to sale as in a public market.. Corruption 
| has introduced such manners as hi ve proved the 
| bane and destruction of our country. Is a man 
known to have received a bribe? People envy 

|}him. Does he own it? They laugh. Is he con- 
victed inform? They forgive him. So universally 
| has this contagion diffused itself among us. 





Whenever the time shall come that shall 
behold our own countrymen looking with com 
| placenc} y upon the rule of gold in public life, 
we shall seek in vain to apply the Golden Rule 
in private life. 





Let him read in his- 
| tory of the nations that have tottered off the 
stage of the world into oblivion,—nations that 
once thought they were free and would live 
forever,—the story that is written there for us: 
There is the moral of all human tales: 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past; 
First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption—barbarism at last! 
During the last few years there has been a 
moral awakening in this country. What has 
been accomplished in applying moral ideas to 
public and private acts has been brought about 
because good men have gone into politics; and 
there they must stay, or else all that has been 
gained will be lost. Whether or not it will last 
largely upon the first voter. The 
influence of that first vote for right or wrong 
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f the next week there was an opportunity for 





Edward to have his head turned; perhaps 

his father feared something of the kind. 

‘I wish I could have seen your spectacular 
performance,’? wrote Mr. Crashaw. ‘‘ I’m 
immensely pleased that you should have risen 
so adequately to the occasion. What I want 
to be sure of now is that you can measure up 
just as well to the long, steady pull next week 
—where it’s not merely a grand-stand play of 
the moment. Your mother and I have decided 
to go down to St. John’s and see the race.’’ 

The morning of the race came, a fine, bracing 
morning, with a’keen northwest wind. There 
was an early start from St. Timothy’s, for the 
race was to be rowed at noon. The school had 
chartered a special train. When the boys 
arrived at the station to take it, there was Tom 
Sheldon to greet them. 

He rushed up to the crew men first of all, 
and shook hands and frolicked round them like 
a great, overgrown, affectionate puppy. 

Yes, his tutor had said he was doing splen- 
didly, and had thought he was entitled to this 
holiday. Gee, but he had become the ‘‘grind’’! 
Ten hours a day was nothing to such a student. 

Of course Sheldon had a seat in the parlor- 
ear with the crew, and settled down for a 
serious talk with Durant; they had their heads 
together for some time, and it was apparent 
that Durant was outlining 
a plan and that Sheldon 
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‘*You see, up here we’re always polite, and 
give the visitors the best of everything.’’ 

‘*All right,”? said Mr. Crashaw. ‘‘We’ll 
join the visitors.’’ 

“We’re going to cheer for whoever is be- 
hind,’’ said Mrs. Crashaw. 

Edward and Charles accompanied them to 
the path which led round the end of the lake 
and up to the open hillside where St. Timothy’s 
were assembled. Then the two boys hurried 
back to the boat-house. 

Already the others were undressing. By the 
float the launch was in readiness to take the 
crews to the upper end of the lake, where 
the start was to be made. 

The fresh breeze came whipping through the 
open doors of the boat-house; the lake was 
rippling under it, but the decision of the referee 
had been that it was not too rough to race. 

“‘A head wind, too,’? murmured Durant to 
Edward, gleefully, as they bent over side by 
side lacing up their canvas shoes. 

The crews put their shells into the water 
and fastened them to the launch; then they 
wrapped their blankets round them and stepped 
aboard. 

Slowly the launch swung away, and from 
the partizans on each shore there was a shout; 
red flags waved on the eastern hill, and blue on 
the western; and then there rolled out the long 
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was favorably impressed. 

‘*They’re fit; I can see 
it!’’ Sheldon exclaimed at 
last. ‘‘And the huskiest 
set of fellows that ever 
pulled in a St. Timothy’s 
boat.’’ 

He glanced up and saw 
that Edward was looking at 
him with eager eyes. 

‘‘Now Edward —”’ and. 
Sheldon reached over and 
pinched his leg. ‘‘He took 
Keating’s place at the bat, 
and he’s taken my place 
in the boat—and whenever 
Edward takes anybody’s 
place it means trouble for 
St. John’s.’’ 

Edward laughed, but 
such an expression of con- 
fidence pleased him. 

‘Do you feel as if you 
could hold a_ sprinting 
stroke all the way from 
the start, Edward?’ asked 
Durant. 

“Yes. Why?” 

‘‘We’re going in to row 
St. John’s down— wear 
7em out. We’ve a stronger 
set of men, and I’m going 
to set a killing pace—if you 
think you can back me up 
in it. Thirty-eight to the 
minute to begin with, and 
never lower than thirty- 
six.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said 
Edward. 

Jt was not altogether a 
surprise to him, the an- 
nouncement of these tactics. 

In the last week of 
practise Durant had been testing his crew 
pretty severely, and they were all hoping that 
he would let them attempt this very thing; 
they were all confident of their strength and of 
their ability to row St. John’s down. Whereas, 
if they did not take the aggressive at the outset 
and maintain it, but let their opponents set the 
pace, they might not have at the end the sprint- 
ing power of the lighter and—from what news 
had come to them—the more finished crew. So 
now that the word was passed round that it 
was to be a row-down from the start, they 
were all elated. 

‘*Besides,’’ said Davis, pointing to the trees 
which were swaying in the wind, ‘‘it looks 
like St. 'limothy’s weather. ’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ said Durant. ‘‘A little rough 
water will be a good thing.’’ 

It was almost noon when, after a three-mile 
drive from the railroad-station, the St. Tim- 
othy’s crew arrived at the St. John’s boat- 
house—a pretty, red-shingled building, with 
low, sloping roof arched over by great willows. 

In the wide doorway the St. John’s crew 
waited to welcome the visitors, all but Charles, 
who was standing off under the willows with 
his father and mother. Edward, alighting 
from the barge, ran up to them, and for a 
moment the Crashaw family forgot all about 
the crews. 

‘‘Which side of the lake are you going to see 
the race from,’’ asked Edward, ‘‘St. Timothy’s 
or St. John’s?”’ 

‘*Dear me, how are we to decide!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Crashaw. 

**There really is a better view from the St. 





« Timothy’s side,’’ Charles said, magnanimously. 
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PRESSED HIS HAND. AND STOOD LOOKING 
WITH A TREMBLING SMILE. 


St. Timothy’s cheer, followed by the quicker, 
sharper St. John’s. 

Edward, wrapped in his warm red blanket 
and sitting in the sun, shivered with excite- 
ment. Beside him Sheldon sat and talked 
reminiscently. 

‘It was just there two years ago that they 
took their spurt when we’d held ’em neck and 
neck all the way,’’ he said. He pointed to a 
big boulder which rose out of the water a hun- 
dred feet or so from the eastern shore. “And 
they had just a little more left in them than 
we had, to spurt with. But it won’t be so 
to-day.’? He lowered his voice still further. 
“Some of ’em look a little too fine. Your 
brother—isn’t he sort of drawn and pale?’’ 

“Oh, I guess not,’? Edward answered. But 
he had had the same thought the moment when 
he had first seen Charles; and somehow Shel- 
don’s corroboration of that thought was unwel- 
come. ° 

Sheldon, however, seemed not to imagine 
that it could be so, and continued: 

‘I’m pretty sure he is. One or two of the 
others look the same way, only not quite so 
much. ’’ 

Edward glanced at Charles again uneasily. 
Charles was talking with Davis and Durant, 
and seemed in high spirits, and with his face 
laughing and lighted up, he had no longer the 
look which had prompted Sheldon’s comment. 

So Edward dismissed the uneasiness from his 
mind, and sat trying to strengthen and nerve 
himself for the ordeal, instead of worrying 
over his brother’s fitness for it. 

He stretched himself out on the deck of the 
launch and gazed off at the St. Timothy’s 








shore. Already they were leaving the shouting 
crowd and the waving banners far behind. A 
few were clambering along the hillside, intent 
on establishing themselves some distance from 
the finish, so that they might run down with 
the crews. Soon the trees that grew close to the 
edge of the water hid even these from Edward’s 
view. 

The lake widened, the shores grew more 
wooded; Edward relaxed all his muscles and 
closed his eyes. Gradually the talk of the 
others quieted; they were approaching the 
starting-point, and that meant a general ten- 
dency toward silence. 

“Get ready, fellows,’’ said Durant, at last. 

Edward stood up with the others, and with 
them let drop his blanket. They all stood 
there stripped to the waist, sixteen of them, 
brown and strong. The two coxswains, who 
were just as lightly clad, looked puny in the 
midst of them. : 

The St. Timothy’s crew brought their boat 
alongside first and got into it, then paddled off 
and waited for St. John’s. Pretty soon both 
boats were lined up for the start; the oarsmen 
slid forward with oars at the full reach, and 
waited for the word. 

**Ready, St. Timothy’s?’’ shouted the ref- 
eree, from the launch. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ replied Durant. 

‘**T wish he’d hurry,’’ thought Edward. It 
was like sitting for the photographer to take 
one’s picture and feeling that one could not 
hold still another moment. The referee was 
very deliberate. 

‘*Are you ready, St. John’s?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.’”’ The pistol glittered in the 
sunlight, there was a puff 
and a crack, and the 
oars swept through the 
water. 

They had taken four 
strokes when Gardner, the 
St. Timothy’s coxswain, 
shouted : 

‘*We’re leading ’em, 
fellows! We’ve got the 
start !’? 

With the head wind and 
the rough water, Durant 
was setting a stroke for his 
crew of thirty-five to the 
minute—which was really 
as severe as thirty-eight 
would have been under, 
normal conditions. 

‘*Let me know if they’re 
hanging to us,’’ he said to 
the coxswain. 

“Yes, right where they 
were!’’ cried Gardner. 
“They’re half a length 
behind still—but they’re 
not falling behind. Stroke, 
fellows! Stroke! Stroke!’’ 

So he shouted to help 
them with the rhythm, 
leaning forward with each 
shout. 

Edward, just behind Du- 
rant, was feeling all the 
exhilaration of a good start. 
The muscles that had 
seemed quivering and 
flabby just before the ref- 
eree had raised the pistol 
were now working smooth- 
ly, strongly; already the 
pulse that had been beating 
too hard was quieting. He 
did not once take his eyes 
from Durant’s back. He 
wished he could look out 
and see what kind of a stroke Charles was 
setting, but he would not indulge that brotherly 
interest. 

A humorous thought came to console him: 
‘‘When we get far enough ahead I’ll be able to 
sneak a look.’’ 

In spite of the cool breeze the perspiration 
was springing on his face and neck; the sun 
was beating down with a sudden, surprising 
warmth ; for all the intentness of his gaze at 
Durant’s sinewy brown back he was conscious 
of the glare on the water. Gardner was shout- 
ing monotonously : 

‘* Stroke—stroke—they’re just where they 
were, fellows—stroke—stroke—they’ re not gain- 
ing any—stroke—stroke—half-way down we’ll 
drop them, I guess—stroke—stroke !”’ 

“How far have we gone now?’ breathed 
Durant, after a time. 

‘‘Just about a quarter of the course,’’ an- 
swered the coxswain. 

‘Fellows all look strong ?’’ 

“Fine,’’ said Gardner. 

‘*All right; we’ll keep right on,’? murmured 
the captain. 

They reached the mile mark, the half-way 
point; the coxswain continued to report, 
‘*They’re hanging on, just where they were; 
we don’t shake ’em off.’? His voice was get- 
ting more excited, more anxious. The shouts 
of the distant spectators came faintly to their 
ears—the shouts from both shores blending and 
indistinguishable. The pull was beginning to 


AT HIM 


wear on Durant’s crew; Edward was breath- 
ing hard, and he heard Davis’s measured grunts 
behind him. 





Durant muttered something to the coxswain; 
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the coxswain, through the megaphone strapped 
to his mouth, interpreted it to the crew. 

‘*Anybody that thinks he can’t keep this 
pace up for a mile more better speak.’’ No 
one spoke. 

**You’re all smooth enough,’’ the coxswain 
added, reassuringly. ‘‘They’re lapping us still 
—but we’ll have ’em pretty soon now.”’ 

In a few moments the St. Timothy’s cheer 
reached them, faint but clear. 

‘*There!’’ cried Gardner. “They see we’re 
ahead. Even way down there they know! 
Whoop it up, fellows ; whoop it up—only three- 
quarters of a mile to go!’’ 

Then came even more distinctly the St. 
John’s cheer; and then again both St. John’s 
and St. Timothy’s together, and so much 
louder that Edward felt sure both crowds must 
be rushing up along the banks. He was sure 
ot it a moment later. He heard yelling and 
shouting abreast of him on each side; they had 
reached the advanced guard of the spectators, 
and from now on they would be accompanied 
by the stimulus of shouts and cheers all the 
way. 

“Half a mile more only!’’ cried Gardner, 
shrilly. ‘‘They’re still lapping us! It’s a 
great race, fellows; clinch her right here! 
Stroke — stroke—stroke— Hi! Hi! We’re 
leaving ’em—they’re not lapping us any more 
—four’s splashing—and stroke—look at stroke! 
No, don’t look at him, keep on rowing, keep 
on, keep —’’ 

‘*‘What’s the matter?’’ Durant and Edward 
jerked the question out in the same breath, and 
in that instant there was a sudden outburst 
from St. Timothy’s, compared to which all the 
cheers heretofore had been but as melancholy 
ululation. 

‘‘He’s groggy !’’ shrieked Gardner, through 
the megaphone. ‘‘Their stroke’s groggy! He 
was splashing—their coxswain’s throwing 
water on him—he’s slumped on his oar—no, 
he’s sitting up again—yes, he’s quit—he’s quit 
—look, they’ve all quit! We’ve rowed ’em 
down, we’ve rowed ’em down—Hi-i-i-i!’’ 

There was no keeping eyes in the boat then, 
least of all for Edward. Amid the wild, de- 
lighted shouts from St. Timothy’s shore, 
Durant slackened the stroke while he and all 
his crew gazed at the St. John’s boat drifting 
astern. 

The St. John’s crew were resting on their 
oars, all but the stroke, who had collapsed 
utterly, and seemed to have fallen forward 
almost against the coxswain. 

**He’s a dead one!’’ screamed Gardner, in his 
juvenile jubilation; he was only a third-former, 
after all. ‘“‘He’s passed away! He’s all in!’’ 

“Shut up!’’? commanded Durant, savagely. 
‘*Haven’t you any sense ?’’ 

Gardner subsided, with a stricken glance at 
Edward; for the time being he had forgotten 
entirely who the St. John’s stroke was. Ed- 
ward had been slow to take in all the disaster 
to his brother ; it had for the moment stupefied 
him. Now he rowed mechanically, and sud- 
denly his eyes filled with tears. Poor Charles! 
To have a thing like that happen! After all 
his brilliant record at St. John’s, to finish off 
with this! 

With what? A sudden appalling thought 
cleft Edward to the soul. Charles was huddled 
there, motionless. St. John’s were not even 
trying to row. What had happened? 

“T’m afraid —’’? Edward gulped. Panic was 
in his voice, but he went on rowing steadily 
while he spoke to Durant. ‘‘I’m afraid maybe 
it’s serious.’’ 

“Oh, no.”? Durant spoke cheerfully. ‘‘One 
or two of the others are almost as done up—I 
could see. He just rowed himself out, that’s 
all. See, the launch is coming up to take him 
on board; he’ll be all right.’’ 

That might be true, but Edward could not 
help being apprehensive, and the thought of 
how his mother must be feeling, and his father, 
too, with no one at hand to relieve their 
anxiety, disturbed him still more. And mean- 
while along the shore St. Timothy’s were 
following their now leisurely rowing crew, 
waving flags and hats and yelling as if it was 
the most exciting finish that ever was. 

Edward wished they would not cheer; it 
seemed heartless, and it must hurt his mother 
even more than it did him, to be there and 
suffering in the midst of it all. 

He saw Charles lifted from the shell into the 
launch, a limp figure. Then, just as the St. 
Timothy’s boat crossed the line, the beaten 
crew again took up their oars. They came 
slowly on, accompanied by the launch, and 
from the St. John’s shore, which had so long 
been silent, was evoked a gallant cheer for the 
vanquished. 

The victors paddled up to the float and sat 
there, awaiting the St. John’s crew. Edward 
glanced off at the St. Timothy’s shore, but he 
could not anywhere see his father or his 
mother. 

St. Timothy’s were not done yet with waving 
their flags and shouting; but as the defeated 
crew of seven men approached the finish-line, 
St. Timothy’s paused in their shouting, and 
instead began to clap. So, applauded by 
friends and foes alike, St. John’s rowed to 
the float. 

They were a tired-looking set of fellows. 
They saluted St. Timothy’s with melancholy 
smiles, and Braddock, their captain, said, 
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chokily, ‘‘Durant, you were too strong for us 
—congratulations.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Durant. 
shaw’s all right?’’ 

There was no answer to that question, for 
just then the launch came up, and the oarsmen 
got out on the float and lifted their shells from 
the water. Edward saw his brother wrapped 
in a blanket, leaning against Sheldon’s shoulder, 
looking very white; but it was enough for 
Edward that he was sitting up and smiling, 
even if so sadly. 

Edward and Sheldon helped him to walk 
across the float into the boat-house; Edward 
felt almost ashamed of the healthy, rugged 
brownness of his skin beside the grayish pallor 
of Charles’s face. 

In a corner of the house Charles lay down. 
‘“*I’m getting better,’? he said. ‘‘I’ll be all 
right in a little while. Go off and get dressed, 
everybody ; please don’t bother with me.’’ 

They saw that he meant it; Edward knew 
that for the time being Charles did not want 
even him round. So he drew Sheldon aside 
and said: 

‘Tom, would you mind hunting up my 
father and mother and telling them he’s all 
right? They were on the St. Timothy’s side; 
I guess they’re hanging round near the boat- 
house now. My father’s a big man ina gray 
suit; he has a brown mustache. My mother’s 
a little woman in a blue dress with white dots 
on it.’’ 

*‘T’ll find them,’’ said Sheldon. 

After he had gone, Edward stripped and 
poured bucket after bucket of water over him- 
self; it was refreshing not to have to stint one’s 
self any longer in one’s bath. Somebody touched 
him on his bare shoulder, and he turned to see 
Charles, stripped also, standing there. 

“Pour a couple on me, will you?’ said 
Charles. ‘‘That’s all I need to brace me up.’’ 

Edward doused him and rubbed him down; 
the color had begun to come back into his face. 

‘*How you feeling, Charley?’’ called Brad- 
dock, who was putting on his clothes. 

“Well enough to wonder why I should have 
passed away,’’ answered Charles, gloomily. 

‘If you hadn’t when you did, there are two 
or three of us who’d have dropped a moment 
later,’’ said Braddock. ‘‘No use talking, 
Charley; we were up against a wonderful 
rough-weather crew—well —’’ He glanced 
humorously at Durant. ‘‘Let’s just say, a 
wonderful crew.’’ 

Then others cut in and began to talk about 
the race—how, under the circumstances, it was 
not possible for St. John’s to have rowed 
otherwise than as they did; how they could 
never have overtaken St. Timothy’s if they 
had allowed them to win a great lead at the 
start, and so on. 

Charles muttered to Edward, ‘‘They’re just 
trying to make it easy for me;’’ and Edward 
remembered the football-game of the autumn, 
and how after it he had had just that thought. 

“What happened to you, anyhow ?’’ Edward 
asked. ‘‘I thought before the race you looked 
overtrained. ’’ 

“T suppose I was a little. I was just trying 
to keep up with you fellows, and it came harder 
and harder, and at last, what with the way 
my lungs and heart were pumping, it seemed 
as if I just couldn’t pull another stroke. But 
I did pull a little longer, and then suddenly I 
collapsed. Our coxswain threw water on me, 
and that brought me to, and I made another 
stab with my oar and caught cramps in my 
arms and my legs, and then I don’t know—1 
just seemed to die.’’ 

‘*Tt must have been ghastly,’’ said Edward. 

‘*This is almost the worst of it,’? answered 
Charles. ‘‘To face the crowd and know that 
I’m the one! I guess I’ve been too lucky 
while I’ve been here; I guess maybe it’s a 
good thing something like this happened to me 
at the last.’’? He was silent while he finished 
lacing up his shoe. Then he stood up and took 
Edward’s arm, and said, “Well, old man, you 
got even with me for that football-game, didn’t 
you?’’ 

“T know now just how you felt when you 
said you didn’t enjoy winning that game a 
bit,’’ said Edward, softly. 

‘Oh, but you oughtn’t to feel that way. 
You didn’t do it to me—the way I did it to 
you. And you fellows rowed a great race; you 
ought to feel like celebrating—you oughtn’t to 
feel any other way. Just think! You’re the 
only St. Timothy’s crew that ever rowed St. 
John’s to a standstill !’” 

“Tt’s just that that I don’t feel like cele- 
brating,’’ said Edward. ‘‘I guess mother and 
father are wanting to see you, Charles.’’ 

They were, indeed; they were waiting with 
Sheldon just outside the boat-house, and near 
by were waiting a great throng of boys of both 
schools, too. 

When Edward and Charles emerged, Mrs. 
Crashaw started forward, with lips quivering 
and shining eyes; she caught Charles in her 
arms. 

‘*My poor boy, my poor dear boy!’’ she mur- 
mured. She could not go on; she felt that in 
the presence of all those staring big and little 
boys she must control herself, so she bit her 
lip and pressed his hand, and stood looking at 
him with a trembling smile. 

He pressed hers in answer, and said, ‘* Thank 
you, mother.’’ Then his eyes twinkled across 
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at his father, and he said, ‘‘But haven’t you a 
single word for Edward, either of you?’’ 

At that moment Blanchard, in the crowd of 
onlookers, shouted, ‘ ‘Now, then, St. John’s and 
St. Timothy’s both together, three times three 
for the Crashaw brothers! One, two, three!’’ 

Out the crowd came with it, joyously, nine 
*rahs and then—‘‘Crashaw brothers !’’ 

That was almost the best thing that had 
ever happened to them, the two boys thought. 
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ss URT, take your Qy 
outfit and get . 


a good pano- 
rama of the city from 

the top of the stand-pipe. Get 
a permit from the city hall.’’ 

Kurt nodded and, picking 
up his camera and his tripod, 
started for the city hall. He 
liked the assignment. He had 
just been engaged as all-round 
man on the Madison Gazette, principally 
because of his knowledge of a camera. The 
Gazette had never had a staff photographer 
before, and could not afford one now if he 
did nothing else, but Kurt had had experi- 
ence as a reporter on a country paper, and 
believed that, .with his camera work, he could 
make a place for himself on the newspaper in 
the larger city. 

For years the Gazette had fought for better 
water, cleaner water and more of it, and largely 
through its efforts the board of aldermen had 
been persuaded into authorizing the bonds nec- 
essary to make the improvements possible. Now 
the plant was completed, and instead of taking 
water direct from the Genissing River, as here- 
tofore, it was first filtered and then stored in 
the stand-pipe, a huge cylinder of iron, bedded 
in masonry and raising its ugly red sides seventy 
feet toward the sky. Kurt had no difficulty in 
obtaining the permit to go up it. 

He carried his camera,—an eight-by-ten view 
box, —his long-focus lens, a cherished possession 
which he had bought and paid for out of his 
country reporter’s small salary, and a cloth 
case with two plate-holders holding four plates, 
strapped over his shoulder. It would take 
three plates for the panoramic picture, and he 
carried one extra for emergencies. When he 
reached the filtration plant at the edge of the 
city he showed his permit to the watchman at 
the gate of the water-works yard, and made 
his way to the stand-pipe. It was half past 
nine in the morning when he arrived, and 
almost ten by the time he reached 
the top and rested a moment to 
cool off. 

The city lay at his feet with a 
background of blue hills stretching 
away in the distance. Had Kurt 
been nervous, it might have made 
him dizzy to look down, for the 
‘floor’? of the railed-in baleony on 
which he stood was an open grill- 
work of close-set iron bars. Behind 
him the stand-pipe rose eight feet 
above the level of the baleofiy. A 
perpendicular iron ladder ran up 
this eight feet to a narrow iron 
grating which served as a bridge 
across the open mouth of the reser- 
voir—placed there to permit inspec- 
tion to be made of the interior of 
the pipe, and to allow men to be 
lowered into it from the top should 
repairs be necessary. 

When he had erected his tripod 
and put the camera in position, he 
found that the grill-work platform 
afforded very insecure footing for 
his instrument, and that it was too 
narrow to permit a sufficient spread 
of the tripod legs to hold the camera 
steady in the brisk breeze which he 
found blowing so high in the air. 
Evidently it would be necessary 
for him to get on the very top. 

Kurt climbed the ladder, his 
tripod and camera over his shoul- 
der. He found the narrow walk 
without any protecting hand-rail, 
and of skeleton construction, like 
the lower platform ; but there were 
several boards lying on it which 
would give a secure footing to the 
tripod. Laying down the instrument, he re- 
turned for his plates, and was quickly at work 
erecting the camera and preparing for the ex- 
posures. Looking down, he could see the water 
was within a few feet of the top of the stand- 
pipe. Its surface was rippled by the breeze so 
that he could not see beneath it, but the water 
looked clear. 

Then he glanced out over the city. It made 
him dizzy. He no longer had the assurance of 
the railing about him, and the water below was 
not friendly-looking. It seemed, too, as if the 
breeze blew harder than ever. Kurt turned to 
his work, spreading the tripod legs well, dig- 
ging their sharp points into the boards. The 
focusing-cloth bothered him a good deal. It 
flopped in the wind, and when he had finished 
the careful operation of leveling his camera 
and determining where he would “break’’ the 
panorama,—how much of it he would include 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


Perhaps there was one thing that day that they | 
liked better; that was at the railway-station, 
when their father said, just before bidding 
them good-by : 

**You boys have gone away to rival schools 
and fought each other, and it seems to me it’s | 
only made you care the more for each other. 
I’m proud of you both. I don’t know which 
is the better boy—or which is the better school.’’ 

THE END. 





IN A STAND ~PIPE 


on each plate, from 
which three prints 
would be joined to 
make the finished 
bird’s-eye view,—he was thor- | 
oughly exasperated with the 
wind and the cloth. 

The boards, warped with wind | 
and rain, gave slightly under his | 
weight, and he had to stand | 
very still as he made his first 
exposure, so that no trembling of the instrument 
should blur the picture. Each view was made, | 
however, and not until the last one had been 
exposed did disaster overtake him. He had just | 
finished returning the plate-holder to the cloth | 
case at his feet, and was beginning to take 
down his apparatus, when a puff of wind 
whisked the focusing-cloth from the back of | 
the camera. Kurt made a grab for it as it| 
went by, lost his balance, struggled a minute, | 
and then fell backward off the platform into 
the water with a cry and loud splash, taking 
his camera with him in his fall. 

As he was a good swimmer, he was not 
unduly frightened. He grasped at a leg of the 
tripod as it went down with him, and as soon 
as he came to the surface he pulled the camera 
toward him, slipped out the lens and front 
board and put them in his pocket. 

‘*T didn’t spend a hundred and twenty dollars 
for you to see you go to the bottom of this iron 
ocean,’’ he said aloud. 

Then he began to tread water and take ac- 
count of his situation. The water, which was 
warm, was very near the top of the pipe, so 
near that Kurt had no doubt he could reach the 
edge. But he must first either drop the camera 


into the depths below or get it back on the 
platform. 

To do this was quite a task, but by balancing it 
by all three legs and letting it lean toward the 
platform at the right time, he managed to throw 
it upon the boards, although the effort forced 
There was a splintering 








his head under water. 


AT THE THIRD JUMP HIS HANDS FELL SHORT 
OF THE EDGE. 


of glass as he did so, and a few pieces fell 
through the iron grating into the water. 

‘‘That means a new ground glass,’’ he said 
to himself, still taking his situation as a joke. 

But when he tried to get himself out of the 
water he found his predicament more serious. 
He could not reach the rim of the pipe. . More- 
over, there was nothing that he could catch 
hold of on the inner surface of the iron, al- 
though he swam all round its edge several times 
in an endeavor to find something. The rivets 
were all round-headed and well punched down; 
there were no handles or roughnesses of which 
he could take advantage. 

He next tried ‘‘sounding’’ deep in the water | 
and letting his body shoot out when he came | 
to the surface, his hands raised high above his | 
head in the effort to catch the edge of the tank. 
The first time he made a splendid spring, but 
came up too far away from the wall of his 











prison. The second time he rose so close to the 
iron that he scraped it as he jumped. Thus 
retarded, he failed to reach as high as he had 
done when simply treading water. At the 
third jump his hands fell short of the edge by 
about six inches. By this time he was ex 
hausted and had no more breath or strength 
for another try. 

Kurt desisted from his efforts, floated on his 
back, and considered. Few people knew where 
he was. The city editor, the mayor, the 
watchman all knew, but none of them would 
be likely to miss him for hours. Even if the 
watchman did wonder what he was doing up 
there so long, he would be very apt to think it 
none of his business, or to believe that Kurt 
had slipped by him unnoticed when he came 
down. 

Kurt realized that no one would hear him if 
he shouted, and that if he was to get out alive 
he must use his wits and invent some way to 
do it. 

He closed his eyes and thought hard, 

“If I only had a rope I could throw it over 
the edge—no, I couldn’t tie it. If I had a 
rope, though, I might manage to get it round 
one of the bars in the grating —’’ 

He opened his eyes. Then he painfully 
wriggled out of his coat and vest, and wrapping 
the lens in them, with some difficulty, threw 
them on the platform, so tantalizingly close, 
yet so far away. Then he removed his sus- 
penders and made a loop of them. With these 
he lassoed the ends of the tripod sticking out 
over the edge of the platform from the position 
in which he had thrown it, and pulled it and 
the camera into the water with him again. 
He dodged as it came down, but the camera 
struck him a glancing blow on the head. A 
minute later he discovered that his head was 
bleeding. But he had more important things 
to do than investigating cuts. 

He unscrewed the camera from the tripod 
and tossed it back on the platform, in the 
meantime letting the tripod float on the water. 
Then recovering the tripod, he broke off one of 
the legs. With this he began fishing overhead 
for the plate-case, which he could see through 
the bars of the platform. 

It was hard work. He had to tread water 
underfoot, keep out of his eyes the dirt which 
fell from the boards as his tripod leg struck 
them, and manage the leg in such a way that 
the spiked end would catch in the cloth of the 
plate-holder case and work it across the plat- 
form. At last he had the case almost over the 
edge. One more careful poke and it fell down, 
straight into his hands. The exertion sent his 
head under again, and part of the case got wet, 
but Kurt had it in both hands, 
safe above the surface, before the 
water soaked through. 

‘Now we’ll get out of this!’’ 
he cried, exultantly. ‘‘And Wood- 
son will have his picture—if I 
don’t get the plates wet getting 
out.’’ 

It was a simple matter to detach 
the shoulder-strap and twist it 
round his neck. This gave him 
both hands to use in the delicate 
task of throwing the case and 
holders back on the platform. 
They must be thrown far enough 
or they would tumble back and 
get wet, which would spoil them. 
Kurt was determined not to “fall 
down’”’ on this, his first decent 
assignment with the camera. On 
the other hand, they must not be 
thrown too hard nor too far, or 
the fall would break the plates in 
the holder. 

He wished that he had saved 
his vest for this, and used only 
the coat for the lens, but it was 
too late now. 

Kurt rested on the water for a 
few minutes, relaxing his muscles 
as well as he could. Then, swim- 
ming under the edge of the plat- 
form, he made his toss, and 
landed the plates with a jar, far 
enough over the edge to be safe. 

He uncoiled the strap from about 
his neck and tossed the end of it 
over one of the bars close to the 
edge of the tank. Fortunately 
they were not too close together 
to prevent the buckle from passing 
through. He slipped the end of the strap 
through the buckle, drew the strap tight 
and, hand over hand, pulled his weight up 
until he got his hands on the iron edge. 
The strap, which might have broken beneath 
his entire weight, was not even strained, be- 
cause so much of his weight was supported by 
the water. 

‘‘And maybe that iron didn’t feel good,’’ he 
said, telling the story to Woodson when, still 
wet through, but no longer dripping, he pre- 


| sented that gentleman with his prints at five 


minutes after one o’clock. 

**Humph!’’ said Woodson. 

The city editor did not say even that; but 
he wrote a half-column about it for the news 
page, and when Kurt saw the heading, ‘‘Pho- 


| tographer Saves Pictures Before His Life,’’ he 


knew that in the opinion of his superiors he 
had ‘‘made good.’’ 
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A CRADLEY HEATH BLACKSMITH AT WORK. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


SOUTH Dakota town had a water-works 
company, a newspaper and a claim for the 
county seat within the first twenty-four hours 
of its existence. No mention is made of the 
board of trade, but perhaps that came first of 
all. 
HE Kansas editor who says, ‘‘Anything 
that is expensive looks good on a hat,’’ 
has, for a mere man who lives five thousand 
miles from Paris, an unusually clear perception 
of the principles underlying the milliner’s busi- 
ness. pe 
_> LL a man the oldest of his kind and at once 
you arouse interest in him. It matters not 
whether he be the oldest immigrant or the 
oldest survivor of the Civil War. ‘lhe oldest 
college graduate, who recently celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of his birth, received 
letters and telegrams of congratulation from all 
over the country. nem 
HE proud American eagle is now officially 
humbled by the State of Washington, where 
it has been removed from the seal of the state and 
the little woodpecker substituted. The wood- 
pecker is somewhat less showy than the eagle, 
and rarely figures in the works of the poets, 
but it may be a more useful bird in the orchard. 
Moreover, Washington is a great fruit-growing 
state. _ 
Not only have many great industrial con- 
cerns taken a stand in recent years against 
the employment of drinking men, but one of 
the strongest of the labor-unions, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, insists upon 
absolute sobriety among its members, and 
shows no mercy to offenders. It is easy to see 
what this means to all who travel on railroad- 
trains, and to the cause of temperance and total 
abstinence. nd 
ECOND only to the beautiful promises of 
the Bible is the hold which the great hymns 
of the church have on the hearts of Christians. 
It is not surprising that a storm of protest has 
arisen within one of the leading Protestant 
bodies because those in charge of compiling a 
new hymnal propose to omit Bishop Heber’s 
missionary hymn, ‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains.’? The charge that it ‘‘emphasizes 
nature rather than revealed religion’? is not 
serious enough to avert the hearts of the faith- 
ful from it. am 
EDDING anniversaries are happy occa- 
sions which friends of the married couple 
seize upon in order to express their love by 
their presence—upon invitation. A couple in 
Rhode Island, instead of thus accepting pleas- 
ure from others, decided to mark the tenth 
anniversary of their marriage by giving pleas- 
ure. They devoted the day to entertaining six 
hundred children. The young folks were car- 
ried out into the country, where they had a 
bountiful luncheon, and then played games and 
danced, to the music of a band, until they were 
tired. Rather a pleasant departure from the 
conventional wedding anniversary celebration. 


O large and steady a stream of people has 

come from Sweden to this country for the 
past generation that those who remain at home 
are disturbed. A national society for the dis- 
couragement of emigration is working actively 
to check the tide. Officials of this organization 
are now touring the United States, studying 
conditions and seeking a way to offset the 
greater advantages and opportunities offered 
here. Scandinavians are among the most de- 
sirable immigrants received by this country. 
Sweden is not to be blamed for disliking to 
lose such sons and daughters, but the lure 
of Ainerica will no doubt continue to be too 
strong for them to resist. 


F Doctor Larreta, the Argentine minister of 

foreign affairs, expresses the sentiments of 
South America in general, or even of his own 
country, the United States may well feel proud. 
In closing the session of the Pan-American 
Congress, just held at Buenos Aires, he said: 
‘*Let my last word be a message of recognition 
to the great nation which invited these conti- 
nental conferences; which preceded us in the 
struggle for independence; which gave us the 





example of a people fruitfully organized as a 
republican nation; which, on a memorable day 
in its history, said, ‘America for the Ameri- 
can!’ and covered as with a shield the inde- 
pendence we had won.’’ No nation could ask 
for a more graceful tribute than that. 


IVE hundred women blacksmiths are idle in 
Cradley Heath, England, because they will 
not agree to work for the next six months for 
four or five shillings a week. The women, 
who operate forges in their own homes, are 
engaged in making chains. Their wages have 
been so low that a commission, after an inves- 
tigation extending over seven months, decided 
that they should be increased, although the old 
rate might continue for six months if the women 
would consent. About half the women agreed 
to work for the old pay. The rest have been 


locked out. 
* © 


WHAT THY HAND FINDETH. 


Our duty down here is to do, not to know. 
Live as though life were earnest and life will be so. 


Owen Meredith. 
* ¢ 


A NATIONAL RESURRECTION. 

HE blotting out of a national entity, like 
the death of an individual, carries with it 
something of sadness and regret. To 

many the extinction of Korea will seem only a 
part of that great tragedy of the nations which 
we call history. To others it will appear rather 
as comparable to that last great change by 
which the individual mortal passes on to a 
brighter and more glorious immortality: the 
death of a nation, but the resurrection of a 
people. 

That Japan should eventually annex Korea 
has been inevitable since the war with Russia. 
Ten or twelve millions are added to the popu- 
lation of the Island Empire, and Japan gains 
an opportunity for expansion of which it has 
long stood in need. 

To form a fair estimate of the probable effect 
upon the Koreans, one needs to look at the 
result of American intervention in Cuba. Just 
as the first work of the United States forces in 
the Queen of the Antilles was directed to mate- 
rial things, —to sanitation and water-works and 
transportation, —so the first efforts of Japan in 
the peninsula have been devoted to cleaning up 
Korean cities, to building good roads, con- 
structing railways, establishing schools, hos- 
pitals, lighthouses, a postal service, and a 
system of telegraphs and telephones. 

For the first time in the history of Korea, 
justice is administered by courts which have 
the modern civilized point of view of a fair 
and intelligent examination of a question sub- 
mitted for adjudication. For until Japanese 
authority asserted itself, by its ‘‘advisory con- 
trol,’’ the practise of subjecting both prisoner 
and witnesses to torture was in vogue among 
the Koreans. 

American interests seem likely to profit by 
the change, both materially and morally. 
Under Japanese rule the mining enterprises of 
this country in Korea have increased fourfold; 
and in the greater religious liberty that has 
been granted, American missionary work is 
advancing as never before. 


* ¢ 


REFORMING THE CALENDAR. 


OW greatly would the labors of the cal- 
endar-makers have been lightened if the 
heavenly bodies had but been accommo- 

dating enough to revolve in periods integrally 
related! If the moon took precisely thirty days 
to circle about the earth, and the earth precisely 
three hundred and sixty days to travel about 
the sun, how simple and convenient it would 
be! 

Astronomers and mathematicians and states- 
men, as well as less gifted mortals, have puzzled 
their heads over the problem for ages, and still 
our calendar fails to satisfy every one. The 
latest suggestion for its improvement comes 
from an Englishman, who suggests that Christ- 
mas have no week-day name and no month 
number, and stand by itself, apart from the 
rest of the year. Thus we might divide the 
year into thirteen months of exactly four weeks 
each. A new month, Sol, would be added in 
midsummer. The extra day in leap-year would, 
like Christmas, have no week-day name. It 
would be called Leap day, and be a public 
holiday. 

By this arrangement each month would 
always begin on the same day of the week; 
each date would fall on the same day of the 
week, year after year, and most of the need for 
consulting one’s calendar pad would disappear 
at once. 

There is no doubt of the convenience of 
reckoning time in this way. Its chief draw- 
back would lie in the confusion between his- 
torical and current dates which the introduction 
of a new month and the shortening of the old 
ones would cause. Moreover, it would be very 
difficult to secure the assent of all the nations to 
so great an innovation. It took nearly two 
hundred years for the civilized world to adopt 
the sensible Gregorian reform of the calendar. 
Russia has not done so even yet. 

In the heat of the French Revolution a 





new calendar, including five supernumerary 








feast-days,—the sansculottides,—was devised, 
and imposed on the nation, which followed it 
for twelve years. ‘Then Napoleon abolished it, 
since nobody outside of France paid the least 
attention to it. Will Moses B. Cotsworth be 
more successful than Fabre D’Eglantine in 
writing his name beside those of Julius Cesar 
and Gregory XIII? 
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A GREAT NAME. 


Navies nor armies can exalt the state, 
But one great name can make a country great. 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


THE HOME EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
\ MONG the various “‘congresses” which gath- 


& 


ered as a part of the exhibition at Brussels 

this year, ‘“The Home Education Con- 
gress’’ attracted a large number of delegates 
from many countries, and its .papers and 
discussions were eminently practical and pop- 
ular. 
Parents, representatives of parents’ societies, 
and teachers of many grades shared the delib- 
erations of the body. The United States con- 
tributed some excellent material. 

One speaker from New York, whose subject 
was the proper preparation of girls for the life 
of a home, woke a thrilling burst of applause 
by the sentiment, ‘‘If good food helps to make 
good citizens, and good citizens a good country, 
who shall say where the responsibility of the 
homemaker leaves off and that of the law- 
maker begins ?’’ 

An Englishwoman’s paper on ‘‘Supplemen- 
tary Education for Girls’’ rang the changes on 
the same theme—that the homemaker lays the 
foundations on which alone a stable empire 
may be built. 

The strongest emphasis of the congress was 
laid on the necessity that the home determine, 
and determine wisely, the career of the child. 
Aptitudes, it was pointed out, are most fre- 
quently shown in play—which the parent may 
watch as no one else can. 

The wrong choice of occupation for boy or 
girl is the tragedy of tragedies. It may or may 
not end in the violent acts which make the 
head-lines of sensational newspapers; but it is 
sure to beget disappointment, misery, despair— 
not less horrible because silent. 

Training for vocation is good in its place, 
but it is worse than useless unless we prepare 
children for it by asking and answering, with 
the care and intelligence and intuition which 
the home alone can furnish, the vital question, 
‘*For what vocation should this boy or this 
girl be trained?’’ The real service of the con- 
gress was its iteration and reiteration of that 


fact. 
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HIGHWAYS OF PEACE. 


T was the unanimous opinion of the delegates 
| to the recent Interparliamentary Conference 

at Brussels that all great straits and inter- 
oceanic canals should be free to commerce, 
unhampered by any act of war. One of the 
German delegates submitted the outlines of 
a treaty intended to produce that desirable 
condition. 

Special reference was made to the Strait of 
Magellan, but the plan would include such 
waterways as the Bosporus, the straits of 
Gibraltar and Dover, and the narrow passages 
that connect the Baltic and the North seas, as 
well as the Suez and the Panama canals. 

The United States has always insisted that 
the straits connecting oceans and bounding 
nations are international highways, open to all 
ships in time of peace. The Interparliamentary 
Conference seeks to keep them open in time 
of war, so that there may be no blockading or 
other interruption to peaceful business. 

Fortification of such waterways is not incon- 
sistent with their neutralization. The Suez 
Canal has been neutral since 1887, and no 
warlike act may be done within its waters or 
within three miles of either entrance. It is 
the general understanding that the Panama 
Canal will also be open to the commerce of the 
world, and that such fortification as may be 
erected will be for the protection of the high- 
way from the depredations of isthmian revolu- 
tionists as much as for its preservation against 
other hostile attacks. 

The demand for neutral highways for com- 
merce is an interesting illustration of the growth 
of the commercial spirit. Men used to go to 
war for trade. They now demand peace for 


the same reason. 
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THE FRESHMAN CLASS. 


N the campus, the athletic-field and the 
streets of the college town, and in the 
dormitory, the lecture-room and the chap- 
ter-house, the members of the freshman class 
are preéminently conspicuous in these weeks of 
early fall. There are many thousands of them 
in all parts of the land, and to each of them it 
is an important, not to say an epoch-making, 
period in their lives. A time of test and trial 
it is, too, filled with novel experiences, which 
are rarely harrowing in the undergoing, but 
which always become highly harrowing when 
told in later years. 
The freshman in college—like the senior of 
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last June, who has now become a freshman 
again in the great university of life—has much 
to learn, and not a little to unlearn. Golden 
opportunities are his; serious responsibilities, 
which he occasionally magnifies, but more often 
does not realize; and precious privileges, such 
as the old graduate would give his all to possess 
once more. 

The freshman is often made the butt of a jest 
because of his freshness. But even as we smile 
at him, we feel deep in our hearts that his 
freshness is a treasure above all price. The 
discipline at the hands of upper classmen, the 
varied experiences of undergraduate life, and 
the work in classroom and laboratory, which 
gradually change him from a freshman to a 
senior, also rob him of something which it is a 
great pity to lose. 

Perhaps some day a college will succeed in 
turning out seniors who are still freshmen. It 
is an ideal well worth the attention of the edu- 
cational world. It is well to learn the great 
essential truths and to have at command the 
lore of the ages, but the happiest man and the 
man most useful in the world is he whose edu- 
cation has not been at the cost of the character- 
istics and the qualities, the outlook and the 
impulses which distinguished him as a fresh- 
man. 

* © 


FLYING. 


ISINTERESTED spectators at the exhi- 
D bition of heavier-than-air flying-machines 

during the recent months are inclined to 
agree with Mr. Wilbur Wright’s view of their 
present uses. Mr. Wright is reported as saying 
that air-ships have no commercial value, but 
will be used for some time chiefly in sport and 
in war. 

This opinion of a man who has done as much 
as any other person to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of travel through the air certainly deserves 
respect. 

The air-ship is in an extremely primitive 
experimental stage. This was demonstrated at 
the Harvard-Boston exhibition in September, 
as well as at the various other less ambitious 
shows. It will probably be proved again at 
the meet at Belmont Park, New York, which 
begins a week from Saturday. The professional 
airmen have declined to exhibit their machines, 
or to compete for large money prizes, unless 
they receive from five to ten thousand dollars 
in addition to any prizes they may win. This 
has been partly because of the risk of ruining 
their machines and partly because of the risk 
of losing their lives. 

Mr. Glenn Curtiss, at the Harvard-Boston 
meet, declined to compete for a ten-thousand- 
dollar prize, offered for a thirty-three-mile 
flight over water, for the reason that his motor 
did not work satisfactorily, and he was unwill- 
ing to take the chances of death. This, too, 
was after he had flown successfully from 
Albany to New York. 

The price of the air-ships is so great and the 
chances of reaching a given point without acci- 
dent are so small at the present time that, as 
Mr. Wright suggested, only the rich man will 
hazard the financial loss for the sake of the 
sport, and only the demands of national pro- 
tection will justify the risk of life in case of 
war. 

When some way of charting the air-currents 
is found, and some automatic method of pre- 
serving the equilibrium of the air-ships is 
devised, the experimental stage of air naviga- 
tion will have approached more nearly to the 


practical. 
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ISITORS to the Abbey of Fontevrault, in 
Normandy, where Henry II of England and 
Richard of the Lion Heart were buried, have always 
been told that the tombs of those old kings were 
rifled during the troublous times of the French 
Revolution. But the abbey is now being restored 
under the direction of the French government, 
and evidence has been found that the royal remains 
were removed in the sixteenth century to a vault in 
a side chapel, and there they have been unearthed— 
the veritable bones of King William’s great-grand- 
son and his famous son, Coeur de Lion. Together 
with them were found the remains of Eleanor of 
Guienne, wife of one king, Henry, and mother of 
another, and of Isabella of Angouléme, King John’s 
queen. The four royalties will be reburied, each 
under its own stone monument in the choir of the 
restored abbey. 


N a paragraph in The Companion for August 

18th the statement was made that the cow 
Josephine, owned in Missouri, produced sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and forty-five pounds of 
milk and earned twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year. The amount is so large that some expla- 
nation was demanded by various readers familiar 
with cows. Josephine belongs to the University 
of Missouri. The professor of dairy husbandry, 
who has charge of her, writes that her milk, at the 
local retail rate of eight cents a quart, is worth 
about twelve hundred dollars; and that to make 
her gross earnings twenty-five hundred dollars, 
her calf would have to be valued at about twelve 
hundred dollars also, which, he says, is ‘‘not an 
unreasonable sum” for the calf of such a cow. 


T is recalled that 1911 will be the two hundredth 

anniversary of the first great American high- 
way, that between New York and Philadelphia, 
long known as “the Old York Road.” Its con- 
struction in 1711 was an example which led the 
colonists at other points along the Atlantic sea- 
board to construct similar roads where there were 
































no water-routes. They were usually built by char- 
tered companies, and were called turnpikes or 
toll roads. Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New 
Jersey had many roads of the kind. The first mac- 
adam road in America was built in 1792 between 
Philadelphia and Lancaster. In 1811 there were 
said to be four thousand five hundred miles of 
chartered turnpikes in New England and New 
York. During the next twenty years the national 
government spent many million dollars in con- 
structing great highways, but the panic of 1837 and 
the building of railroads and canals put an end to 
that branch of government work. 
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WHAT SHE FORGOT. 


ETTY got up feeling depressed. Neither the 

coffee and companionship of the breakfast- 
table nor a half-hour with letters and newspapers 
before the fire sufficed to restore her spirits. 

“It’s no use,” she told herself. “There’s nothing 
particularly amiss, and of course I’ll be decent 
enough to pretend cheerfulness before the others, 
but I’m blue, blue, blue! What I need is a good 
ery, and just as soon as I can take the time I'll 
slip away to my room, lock the door, and have it.’’ 

But never, it seemed, were there so many things 
to be done in one short morning. Twice she had 
her foot on the stairs, and was recalled : 

“Betty, could you find me that bit of maroon 
velvet that matches my bonnet? It’s somewhere 
in the piece-bag.” That meant the attic. 

“Betty, the sword-fern has cracked its jardiniére, 
and is leaking muddy water on the rug. Isn’t 
there a whole flower-pot somewhere about?” That 
meant the cellar. 

“Betty, Selma will never get that chestnut pud- 
ding right just by the recipe. Couldn’t you show 
her?” That was the kitchen. 

Luncheon came before she thought it could pos- 
sibly be time, and then she joined the rest of the 
family in a wild search for Dolly’s blue kid slip- 
pers. By the time they were found and Dolly 
started for dancing class, little Jessie came beg- 
ging her to make paper dolls. “You pwomised 
you would some day soon, and it’s soon now,” she 
pleaded. 

“Yes, [know, dear, only to-day is so extra busy,” 
Betty answered. “I haven’t had a single minute 
to myself so far, and I’m sure I oughtn’t to take 
the time. It’s at the back of my mind that there’s 
something else to attend to—something really im- 
portant, only I can’t think what it is. All right, 
Jessikin! We’ll do the dollies, anyhow, and per- 
haps by that time I’ll remember.” 

They did the dollies, and before they had finished, 
her friends Lucy and Eleanor ran in for an hour, 
and she was presently learning a new embroidery 
stitch and beginning a Dutch collar. When they 
left, the new neighbor across the way called with 
an interesting daughter. Other callers soon fol- 
lowed, and mother suggested serving tea. The 
guests were still sipping and chatting when Billy 
arrived, battered and howling from a coasting 
tumble, and Betty took him away to bandage his 
thumb and put hot water on his bumps and read 
him stories till dinner. After dinner there was 
more reading aloud in the family, for the last mail 
had brought the magazines, and of course every- 
body was eager to discuss the last instalment of 
their favorite serial after that. In her own room 
at last, Betty paused with hair-brush uplifted and 
a worried pucker between her brows. 

“There was certainly something I’d planned to 
do to-day that I haven’t done,” she reflected. 
“Something quite special, too, I’ve an idea. What 
could it have been?” 

Suddenly the face confronting her in the glass 
changed from anxiety to doubt—surprise—com- 
prehension—shamefaced mirth. 

“I know!” she exclaimed. “I’ve forgotten my 
ery!” 
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THE KISS OF PEACE. 


RS. Robertson, despite her gracious efforts to 
make the evening pleasantly informal, was 
conscious of an uncomfortable restraint between 
her husband and her guest. Mr. Robertson had 
been away from home when Mr. Jackson had come 
to take charge of the suburban church, and had 
not met the new minister until this evening. 

Mary Robertson was the only one present when 
the two men met, and she was startled to see her 
father suddenly draw back with a stifled exclama- 
tion when Mr. Jackson advanced toward him with 
a look of heartily pleased surprise. 

“Mr. Jackson, I believe,” said Mr. Robertson, 
touching the outstretched hand with cold polite- 
ness. 

After they had taken their seats at the table, the 
minister said, ‘‘You’re a college girl, I hear, Miss 
Mary.” 

“Yes, I’ma freshman at the university. I wished 
to go to New York to father’s college, but it is 
pretty far away for an only daughter.” 

“Times have changed, Miss Mary. 
no coeds at Easton in our—my day.” 

“Was Easton your alma mater, too? Why, 
father, you and Mr. Jackson must have been there 
at the same time.” 

“We were.” Mr. Robertson spoke with no en- 
thusiasm, and immediately introduced another 
subject of conversation. 

Later in the evening a wild storm arose, and 
when Mr. Jackson began to make his adieus, Mrs. 
Robertson would not hear of his going. 

“There’s no car line between our house and 
yours, and we have no cabs in this benighted 
suburb. You simply can’t walk home in all this 
wind and rain. You must stay with us.” 

“Yes, stay,” Mr. Robertson courteously sec- 
onded his wife’s invitation. 

A half-hour after the good nights had been said, 
Mr. Robertson, following a custom never changed 
since his daughter’s babyhood, went softly into 
Mary’s room, arranged the window and the shut- 
ters and examined the gas-burners to assure him- 
self they were completely turned off, and then, 
Stepping to the bed, leaned over and kissed—Mr. 
Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson laughed as his host drew away in 
astonishment. 

“Didn’t you know that that bonny girl of yours 
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insisted upon giving me her room because the 
guest-chamber wasn’t in apple-pie order? I am 
sorry to have seemingly forced myself upon you. 
I didn’t know when I accepted your wife’s invita- 
tion that you were the Robertson, the old Bob of 
Easton days. But I’m glad to have a chance to 
tell you that I’ve always regretted the youthful 
quarrel which turned two warm friends 
strangers. I know now that it was my tempes- 
tuous disposition that caused the trouble. I was 
in the wrong, Bob. Forgive me.” 

“Jack,”—Mr. Robertson’s voice was full of emo- 
tion,—“‘if I hadn’t been in the wrong myself, I'd 
have forgiven you long ago. Perhaps I couldn't 
have told you this in the daylight, but I’m thankful 
now to clasp your hand and begin again, if you are 
willing.” 


The next morning, when Mary entered the dining- | 


room, her father threw his arm round the minis- 


ter’s shoulders and said, ‘My daughter, this is my 


dear old friend and classmate.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she answered, almost tear- 
fully, for there was something very touching in 
the frankly affectionate way in which the elderly 
college boys looked into each other’s faces. 
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THE ELOQUENCE OF SIGNS. 


NE of the close friends of Comte Régis de Tro- 

briand, who was a general in the United States 
army, was Gen. W. T. Sherman, of whom many 
interesting reminiscences are given by Mrs. Marie 
Caroline de Trobriand Post in her recent biog- 
raphy of her distinguished father, entitled “The 
Life and Memoirs of Comte Régis de Trobriand.” 
A few months before General Sherman’s death 
the two old soldiers were the guests at the same 
country house. Each was possessed of unusual 
conversational powers, and both had a chance to 
speak freely, without fear of being reported, and 
the result was a brilliant sequence of stories. One 
of Sherman’s stories is quoted by Mrs. Post. 


“When I was in Tiflis a thief stole my trunk- | 


strap,” he began, “‘so I walked along trying to 
buy some rope to tie up my trunk. I came to a 
store where a coil of —_ was painted on the door- 
0st. I walked in, took hold of the man, brought 
1im out and showed him the rope. He nodded, 
we stepped inside, he fumbled about among the 
beams and brought out a coil, just such as I might 
buy here in Milford. 

“He looked inquiringly; I made the gesture of 
measuring out six fathoms; he did likewise with 
the rope, then took his knife and looked again 
questioningly. 

“T nodded yes; he cut the rope and did it up. I 
pe my hand in my pocket, took out all the change 

had, laid it on the counter. He picked out what 
he wanted, I put the rest back in my pocket, took 
the rope, and walked off. There had not been a 
word spoken during the transaction, but we under- | 
stood each other perfectly. 

“Speaking of understanding each other,” con- 
tinued the general, “once, when I was in Paris 
Maréchal de McMahon came to see me, and stayed 
two hours. He could not speak English and I 
could not speak French, but we got on splendidly. | 
I asked him all the questions I wanted about the 
Battle of Sedan, and he told me all the reasons for | 
movements I did not understand.” 





AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 


N his recent book, ‘‘Notes by the Way,” Mr. 
John Collins Francis has a little second-hand 








fun with some of the adherents of the Stuart cause 
in America. 


During a revival of the Stuart cultus an Amer- 
ican churchman obtained permission of his bishop 
to put a window in a Philadelphia church dedi- 
cated to the memory of King Charles the Martyr. 

Not far from the chureh is the city hall, the 
tower of which is ornamented by a gigantic statue 
of William Penn—a juxtaposition of celebrities 
which inspired a minor poet humoristically : 


Quoth William Penn to Martyr Charles, 
“You’ll searcely feel at home 

Down there upon a window-pane 
While I enjoy the dome. 

Let me step down and out, I pray, | 
And you be patron saint. | 

A Friend ought not to stand in bronze 
And leave a King in paint.” 

Quoth Martyr Charles to William Penn, 
“?Tis best to let things be; 

They’re used to looking up at you, 
And they can see through me.” 





KNEW HIS PLACE. 


HEN the Crown Prince of Sweden married 

Princess Margaret, the pretty niece of King 
Edward, St. James’s Budget is authority for saying 
that he arrived at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
just when the perplexed officials were at their 
wits’ ends to provide seats and observe due order 
of precedence. 


As the prince was standing in the Goovace 
his attending groomsmen, one of the offi 
bustled up. 

“Now, sir,” said he, scarcely glancing at the 
prince, “‘who might you and your party be, and 
where am I to send you?” 

“‘Where you put me doesn’t much matter,’’ the 
prince replied, meekly. “I am only the bride- 
groom.” 
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HUMBLE PHILOSOPHY. 


UNT Jane Smith, an old lady who, without any 
intellectual equipment to boast of, was ex- | 
ceedingly fond of moralizing over the aspects in | 
which life presents itself, was calling on a neigh- | 
bor who was convalescing from a severe illness. | 
“Well,” said Aunt Jane, when the usual con- 
dolences and congratulations had been exchanged, 
“T’ll tell you what it is. When we don’t feel very 
good, then we think we are pretty bad off; but 
when we get worse, then we wish we was as well 
as we was when we thought we was bad off.” 
Which nobody can deny. 
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A FORTUNATE HIT. | 


RS. Brown, hearing a noise in the sitting-room, 
says the Yonkers Statesman, called from her 
boudoir to the nurse in charge of her small son: 


“Katie, what was that noise?” 

“QO mum, it was the baby crawling under the 
piano, and he hit himself, mum,” replied the girl. 

“The dear child! Did he hurt himself, Katie?” 

“No, mum; sure it was the soft pedal he hit, 
mum. 
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BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for irritations of the skin, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for lameness and soreness, for 
sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and for all the purposes 
| of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted 

by Cuticura Ointment, is unrivaled. [Ade. 

100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 


Ss TA M P Ss QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


The After Effects 
of Hay- Fever 


If you have Asthma, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Sick- 
Headache or Eczema as a legacy from Hay-Fever, 

| or if you suffer from either of these troubles in 
| the winter, or if you do not regain usual good 
health promptly after the Hay-Fever leaves, write 
for information as to the wonderful Hayes treat- 
|ment for such constitutional troubles. Good 
health can be established and the winter of suf- 
| fering prevented. Address P. HAROLD HAYES, 
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Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Sweet, clear, strongly adhesive. 


Will remain so for years in the 
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RYVIMNSON | 
PIN-SEALED TUBE | 


Just take out the pin and 


squeeze the tube. Spread with 
the flat nozzle. No cork to 
stick. No brush to mislay. 


Always Ready, Clean and Effective. 


All dealers. Per Tube 10c. 










W YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 

15 Jobn Street, 15 W. 27th Street. 1007 Chestnut Street 
ST. LOUIS, 

413 No. Fourth Street 
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The Labor Saving 


tawjord 


RanZes 


are the Wonder of 
the Cooking World. 


The Single Damper (patented). 
Regulates both fire and oven by one 
motion—push the knob to ‘‘Kindle,”’ 
“Bake”? or ‘‘Check’’—/the range 
does the rest. 

The Oven is quickest and surest. 
The cup-joint, curved flues and 
asbestos back insure perfect uniform 
heating. 

The Ash Hod in the base ( pateut- 
ed) catches a@// of the ashes and 
makes their removal easy and 
cleanly. The Coal Hod is beside it, 
out of the way. 

The Patented Grates and per- 
fected Fire Box save fuel and en- 
able a small fire to do a big baking. 





Send for Illustrated Booklet. If Crawfords 
are not sold in your town, we will 
tell you how to get one. 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 













_That’s what most people say when they 


try Ralston Breakfast Food. It 
cious! A bowl of hot ‘ Ralston 


/ittle cream and sugar tempts you, satisfies 
So good that you'll want 


you, nourishes you. 
to serve it every morning. 












Breakfast 





Reilston 


Food 


is a good, solid, common-sense health 


zs deli- 
* with a 


food, of natural wheat color with 
all the nutriment of the whole 
wheat left in. Easily digested— 
great for children. The most 
economical food you can eat. 

A fifteen-cent package, 
when cooked, makes 
50 good-size dishes. 
Ralston Purina Mills, 


t. juis, Mio. 
‘*Where purity is 
paramount."’ 
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PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


wheat. Makes delicious whole wheat 
bread, muffins, rolls,etc. Fine for growing 
children. Easily digested, — nutritious. 
Ask for the checkerboard sack. 
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ASSING MAIL 








By Ellis 











HEAR the distant whistle chime, 
While echoes, in relay, 

Take up the call, in rhythmic time, 
Along the right of way; 

And rising swiftly o’er the hills, 
As comes the silvery moon, 

The crescent of a headlight fills 

Full orbed as flush of noon. 











Here lies the way, a lambent strip, 
Where oaken ties and steel 

Are joined and bound in bolted grip 
To meet each whirling wheel, 

As crouching for the rapid blows 
They hum, in tremulous tone, 

While digging deep their pointed 
toes 

To keep from being thrown. 












Now silenced is the croaking frog, 
And mute the whippoorwill; 

The muskrat hugs the shielding log 
Adown the shaken fill; 

A thrilling hush, as lull before 
A cyclone’s whirling wrath, 

And then—a sweeping rush and roar 
Along the flier’s path. 











I see a face outpeering there, 
A face for men to trust; 

And one within the furnace glare, 
Amidst a swirl of dust— 

A flash—a crash—a mile away 
I view the crimson trail 

That marks the tail-light’s lurch 

and sway 
Behind the passing mail. 










IN A GOOD COMPANY. 


Woodbury was well known about the life- 

insurance offices as a jolly, energetic and 
successful solicitor. He worked for a good, 
conservative old New England company, with 
an excellent list of assets and no scandal about 
the management, and Woodbury, who was any- 
thing but conservative, had a way of “putting 
ginger into the figures,’’ as he expressed it, 
which won him a good living, and steadily 
reduced the mortgage on his home. 

Everything would have worked out right if 
he had not fallen sick. There was money in 
the bank for the next payment on the house, 
and when six months had gone by and he was 
still sick and another payment was due, the 
owner said it would be all right, and that 
Harry must not worry; and the doctor laughed 
when Harry attempted to explain that he must 
wait for his pay. In short, every one was 
human and sympathetic; but all of them must 
be paid some time, and there was bread and 
butter to be got every day. 

The time came in his slow convalescence 
when he could not bear idleness for another | 
day. 

‘‘Emma,’’ he said to his wife, ‘‘prop me up 
in bed, and bring me a pen and a pad of paper. 
I’m going to do business! I’ve lain here think- 
ing of the men whom I meant to ‘land’ before 
I got sick, and of some others. I’ve got a good 
list of possibilities, and I can write a letter 
that would sell a policy to the healthiest man 
alive.’’ 

He had more courage than strength. Before 
the first letter was finished he was pale, and | 
his hand moved painfully over the sheet. As 
he finished, he dropped back and lay white and 
still on the pillow. 

But the next day he insisted on trying again. 
“T began a little too lively for a colt,’’ said 
he. ‘‘T’vegottoslowdown. I thought I could 
write ten letters a day. I find one is all I can 
do. But I’ll do that.’”’ 

Every week-day for twenty-seven days he 
wrote one letter—wrote to the best men in the 
city, as he estimated the chances of insuring 
them, and from not one of them did he receive 
a reply. ‘The enthusiasm departed. The re- 
covery delayed. The doctor scolded in vain. 
Doggedly, hopelessly, Harry wrote his one 
letter. 

Just four weeks from the day of his first 
letter the bell rang. It was a minister who 
entered. He followed the wife straight into 
Harry’s room. 

“‘T got your letter,’’ he said, heartily, “and 
it seemed to me I ought to come and see you. 
I live near you here, and I gathered from your 
letter that something besides business lay behind 
that note. Now tell me, Woodbury, just how 
you are situated.’’ 

‘*There was no ‘Mr.’ about it,’’ said Harry, 
afterward. ‘‘He dropped all ‘handles,’ and 
talked to me man-fashion.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m having it hard,’’ said Harry, and 
told his story. 

‘*T see,’’ said the bluff old minister. ‘ ‘Well, 
now, look here, Woodbury, you can’t have been 
to my church very much or you’d know I’m 
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too old to insure. But I’m trying to keep up 
my premiums on a policy I carry on the life to 
come, It’s a good company, Woodbury. Here’s 
ten dollars—oh, you needn’t try any of that! I 
know you’re no beggar. I also know you’re 
no fool, and just now funds are a little short. 
You may pay it back when you are able, but 
you’ve too much sense to resent my leaving it.’’ 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, ’’ said Harry, three months 
later, as he sat in the agents’ room on Milk 
Street, ‘‘I believe I got better from that hour. 
Next morning I wrote a fresh letter—I had got 
sick of the old form; and the company sent out 
to say there was a little due me on renewals ; 
and one of the men I had written to went into 
the main office and had himself insured for ten 
thousand, and ordered the commission paid to 
me; and I began to come back. 

‘Do you know, I believe that old preacher 
has got a policy that’ll hold! And the more 
I’ve thought of it the last three months the 
more I’ve thought I should like a policy in his 
company !’’ — 


GETTING A SHAVE IN ROME. 


HE barbers of Rome are to be avoided, de- 
elares Mr. Harry A. Franck in “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World.” He avoided a 
barber shop as long as possible, but there came a 
day when he was obliged to enter. The seat pre- 
pared for customers was a mere chair, a decidedly 
rickety one. 


I had all but fallen asleep awaiting the barber’s 
appearance, when he approached stealthily, and 
8 mpeee me suddenly and emphatically on the 

= ad the chin with the brush of a bankrupt 

-poster. 

The blow was nothing compared with the tem- 
‘wey of the splash of lather that accompanied 
t. The cold chills set the ends of my toes tingling. 

There ensued a lathering of which no American 
so fortunate as to have spent all his days in the 
land of his first milk-bottle can form a conception. 
From ear to ear, from Adam’s apple well u ~ 
nostrils, that icy lather was slapped and rubb 
in with the paste-brush and the rasp-like palm of 
the manipulator, until “y first notion that this 
thorough soaping was to lighten the work with the 
razor was succeeded by the fear that my torturer 
had decided to dispense with the razor entirely 
and wear | beard off. 

When he had covered all my face but one eye, 
the barber laid aside his brush, strolled to the 
door, and stood with his arms akimbo, evidently 
to give his biceps time to recover from their stren- 
uous exertions. 

A fellow townsman sauntered by, and the two 
fell into a discussion that involved the advance of 
a half-cent a liter in the price of wine. The lye on 
my face began to draw and tingle, the chair groaned 
under me, and still the dispute rages at the door. 
Fortunately the townsman was called away before 
it was settled. 

The barber gazed after his retreating form, 
hummed an = air sotto voce, and glanced at 
the sky for signs of a storm. Then he turned 
slowly round, stared frowningly at me for several 
moments in an effort to recall how a man all soaped 
and ready for the razor had got into his establish- 
ment, and with a sigh of regret at the task before 
him, hunted up the razor, stropped it, and fell to. 

A hack at one side of my face razed at least a 
dozen hairs. The torturer changed his mind con- 
cerning the point of attack, and transferred his 
efforts to the other side. He began once more, 
this time at the point of the chin, working his way 
upward by a series of cuts and slashes, and having 
removed from my face most of the skin, a fair 
the lather, and even some of the beard, 
back to survey his handiwork. 

“Here, you’re not finished!” I cried, pointing to 
my upper *. 

‘What! Shave your lip?” 
“Certainly.” 

“But why?” 

‘Because I want it shaved.” 

“Santissima Madonna!” he gasped, making 
several passes before a chromo print of the Virgin 
on the back wall. ‘Here is a man who wants the 
“er lip of a woman!” : 

owever, having called attention to his inno- 
cence, he shaved the lip, and relieved an anxiety 
under which I had labored since entering the shop, 
for many a barber of Italy had refused pointblank 
to undertake any such unprecedented defilement 
of the human face. 
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A STIRRING FINISH. 


ACING across the Atlantic Ocean in a forty- 
R rater seems like a dangerous undertaking. 
Such it proved to be, says Mr. G. E. Hop- 
croft, who had the experience some years ago on 
board the Arrow, the British winner over the 
American Old Glory. The start was made, Mr. 
Hopcroft relates in Cassell’s Magazine, in the 
month of December from Southampton. The goal 
was to be Sandy Hook. For the first few days of 
the contest nothing of any importance happened ; 
but then the wind increased, and by nightfall was 
blowing a gale. 


The sea was getting worse every moment, and 
the yacht was shipping a lot of water. I could see 
that the skipper was uneasy. The great seas came 
hissing along, and even under a small trysail, the 
yacht had too much canvas set. 

About midnight a great wave struck the boat, 
and she was thrown upon her beam-ends. The 
shock brought the swinging lamp in the saloon 
down with a crash. I tried to cross the room, but 
a great mass of water rushed below, drenched me, 
and half-filled the place, The skylight had been 
smashed by the waves. 

I reached the deck, soaked through and shiver- 
ing with cold. The night was inky black and the 
sea was rougher than ever. The waves seemed to 
tower over our little ship as if they wanted to 
crush us. pee ge | was black except the foam 
cap of the great seas; that shone in a strange, 
unearthly way. 

The skipper took the helm himself, and tried to 
get the yacht before the wind ; for like most of the 
yachts of that period, she was too much cut away 

orward to lay to with safety. 

As the night wore on, the storm increased. It 
seemed to be only a matter of time and chance 
when we should be overtaken by one of the great 
waves and sunk under its pressure. 

About four o’clock in the morning we shipped a 
lot of water, and decided to try to see whether the 
vessel would ride with a sea-anchor. Two small 
casks were made fast with a stout piece of wood, 
and to this a strong line was made fast. 

Once headed to the wind, we lay in comparative 
safety. At length day dawned, and with the force 
of the waves broken, we felt reassured. 

Soon after this adventure the wind went down, 
and we made sail again. For some days we had 
splendid breezes. All this time we had heard 
nothing of our rival, but we believed that she was 
a hundred miles astern by now. News from a 
— liner, however, told us that she was two 

nours ahead. We sent up our largest club-topsail 
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on hearing this, and in spite of the risk, set a jib- 
i 
during v 
two liners and a brig. 
ahead, first by a few hours, 
by one hour and twenty minutes. 
prevented our seeing her. 

The next nang the sun came out of the mist, 
and by ten o’clock the horizon was clear. To our 
joy, we saw the Old Glory away to the northwest, 
reaching away to the west under a press of sail. 
Foot by foot we gained upon her, but we knew 
that we were now quite near to the American 
coast. Should we manage to win, or would the 
American keep her lead? 

For some hours we gained, then the wind dropped 
a little, and the American, with her larger sail 
area, seemed to draw away again. Just at that 
moment the shores of the New World came into 


the next two  - we were signaled b 
he Old @ was still 

and then, a little later, 

Thick weather 


view. 

The wind increased, and we began to gain once 
more. But Sandy Hook was in sight. Foot by 
foot we came up with our rival; the people on the 
steamers roared their excitement, and the bands 

layed British and American tunes. Half a mile 
rom the finishing-level, and we were overtaken 
by a British battle-ship on her way to New York. 
As she passed us, the men lined up on deck and 
cheered and cheered again. The band played 
“Rule Britannia,” and we crossed the line, the 
winner of the great race by fifty-five seconds! 
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HE curtain of the night comes down, 
The daylight hides the trees, 
The dusky shadows clad in brown 
Come forth and bring me Nature’s keys. 


My walls, the pine-trees towering high, 
Whose wide, protecting arms outstretched 
In lofty arches meet the sky 
With lace-like fretwork carved and etched. 


My bed, the wind-strewn leaves of pine, 

My roof, the sky’s pale, gleaming dome, 
My lights, the myriad stars which shine 

Like snow-white bits of sun-flecked foam. ‘ 


My lullaby, the crickets’ whir, 

The mournful note of hooting owl, 
The drowsy chirp of birds astir, 

The bark of fox on midnight prowl. 


My clock, the constellations bright 

Which sweep unchanged across the sky. 
My call to wake and greet the light 

The song-bird’s joyous note close by. 


My lights like candle flames go out, 
Fanned by the wings of blushing Dawn. 
The shadows flee away in rout, 
The curtain of the night is drawn. 


* ¢ 


EBEN’S HORSE. 


BEN hitched the new horse to the post in 
E front of the station, and went inside to look 

up a train for his niece to take the following 
day. The station agent noticed that he seemed 
depressed, and after their business was trans- 
acted, asked him what the matter was. Eben 
shook his head and mumbled something which the 
agent could not make out. The agent followed 
him to where the wagon stood, and watched him 
untie the knots of the rope. 


“New horse?” he inquired. 

Eben nodded. 

The agent pushed back the horse’s lip and looked 
at the teeth. 

“Why, good gracious, Eben —”’ he began, but 
the other cut him short. 

“Don’t > it,” he begged. “I never was a hand 
to tell one horse from another. He drives and 
stands, and that’s all I care for. 

“TI guess you don’t realize,” he went on, “‘what 
I’ve suffered ever since I bought this animal. 
Everybody has got an opinion of him. I thought 
he was a pretty fine horse at first. But now — 

He broke off, and climbed into the buggy. 

we, 1 wasn’t g ing to say anything ex—” 
began the agent again. 

“I know, [ know. They all mean right, but I’ve 
heard enough. Old Dave Wright, he shook his 
head and walked round and round where this horse 
stood. I never saw aman look so solemn. Finally 
he declared that the beast had asplint. Of course 
I argued, but that didn’t do any good. 

“Next day I ran up against Doe Jones, and he 
looked him all over, inside and out, and said there 
wasn’t any sign of splint so far’s he could see, but 
that he was going to have curb, sure as shooting. 

“I sort of began to lose my spunk, because Doc 
Jones has got quite a reputation curing curb, and 
I didn’t know but what he was right. 

“But there must have been some mistake, be- 
cause Henry, he said there wasn’t any trace of 
curb at all. “I felt kind of relieved, but he looked 
the nag over, and kept coming back to one place. 
Then he took me one side, and said: 

“*Eben, that’s a good horse you’ve got there, 
but he’s got one fatal fault—he’s too low in the 
withers.’ He didn’t say another word, but sailed 
off, Wageing his head in his dreadful serious way. 

“And now,” Eben gathered up the reins, “this 
kind of explains why I interrupted you when you 
started to tell me some more things about him. I 
appreciate your kindness, and so forth, but as 
long as he runs well and eats well, I’m satisfied. 

re ar’ 


“Just a second, Eben,” said the other. “I was 
nd going to ask you where in the world you 
picked up a horse round here with such a good 
clean set of front teeth.” 


* ¢ 


jJIm’S NEW “PHASE.” 


RS. Dillon was one of those indulgent 
M mothers who are so lax about administering 
deserved punishment that their very kind- 
ness becomes an evil. She had studied books on 
child-rearing, and could lecture for hours on the 
stages of growth through which a boy passes be- 
tween childhood and manhood. So every ques- 
tionable act that her son, Jim, did she attributed 
to some natural “phase” through which he was 
passing, and smiled, and allowed it to go unre- 
buked. 
She would send him on an urgent errand, and 


when he came back only in time for supper, bear- 
ing signs of a long swim in the river, she would 


sigh at his unfaithfulness, but say, “Oh, he’ll grow 
— it in a few years. He’s just passing through 
a phase.” 


1en she sent him to dig a pail of potatoes, and 
he stayed long enough to clean the whole field, 





then brought in barely enough potatoes for dinner 
she would gently inquire if he was tired, an 

reward him with cake, and promise herself that 
he would have more energy after he had passed 
through this “phase.” And when he complained 
that it strained him to push the lawn-mower, and 
actually permitted his mother to do that heavy 
work, she did it cheerfully, in hopes that as soon 
as he had “passed through the phase” he would 
grow stronger. 

She never once suspected that he was simply 
lazy, and was ne a sense of duty and of 
interest in his home. ut her neighbors did. Be- 
sides, symptoms of the phase were breaking out 
on their own boys, and must be checked. 

One afternoon Mrs. Dillon attended a social to 
which she had been invited, leaving Jim at home 
to mend a hole in the fence. She was seated by 
the hostess in a chair near the window, not know- 
ing it was with the purpose of teaching her a 
lesson. 

Presently a shout was heard in the yard, and 
neighbor boys could be seen assembling. The 
hostess had made a small outdoor gymnasium in 
the side yard for her children, and as Mrs. Dillon 
watched the athletic feats of the lads, she was 
—_ a that her own child could not indulge in 
—_ rough sports, because he was passing through 
a phase. 

ut suddenly a shout rang out louder than all 
the rest. The be pony Jim, sprang for the hori- 
zontal bar, hooked one eg over it, and went whirl- 
ing round and round as fast as a top, emitting all 
the while a most terrific yell. As he dropped to 
the ground, he turned somersaults forward and 
backward, and walked on his hands in a more 
— manner than the mother had ever seen 
him walk on his feet. Then, without a pause, he 
seized a boy of his own size round the waist and 
flung him to the ground; and rising, he rolled up 
his sleeves and issued a challenge to all comers. 

The hostess step to the door, and requested 
her sons to desist from their play for a while until 
they weeded the garden. 

“Oh, let’s help!” cried Jim, brightly, and the 
whole band was off on a run. In a quarter-hour 
= were again heard at the door. 

“Got it done!” Jim announced. ‘‘Isn’t there 
something else we can do?” She said they might 
go back to their play now. 

. a al cried Jim’s voice. “‘Let’s go swim- 
ming 

Jim was at home when his mother arrived that 
evening, but his task was untouched, and he com- 
plained of being tired. 

Mrs. Dillon calmly brought out the lawn-mower, 
and pointed to the long grass. “It’s an hour till 
supper-time. I guess you can finish before then. 
If not, you can take a turn before breakfast in the 
morning.” 

Jim’s face clouded. He began to pout. “But, 
mother, I’m so tired!” And he added, with a 
<p deep sigh, “I don’t know what’s the matter 
= me. I guess I must be passing through a 
phase.” 

“I know you are,” said the mother, quietly, as 
she reached for a newly cut hickory stick of healthy 

; on’t be long. I’m going to help you 


size ; Fe w 
to get through it quick.’ 


A VALIANT TRENCHERMAN. 


HE following account of a man named 
Nicholas Wood, famed for his gluttony, was 
written by John Taylor, the “Water Poet” 
of the seventeenth century. It would not find 
approval in the eyes of the dietist of to-day, but 
the mighty man of the trencher is long dead, and 
therefore cannot reform, and sincé none of the 
consequences of the overindulgence of his appe- 
tite are recorded, one need point no moral. It is 
fortunate, however, that the man lived at a time 
when the cost of food was lower than at the present 
time. 


Nicholas Wood was a Kentish yeoman. “Be it 
known to all men to whom these presents shall 
come,” writes John Taylor, ‘that I, John Taylor, 
waterman of St. Savior’s in Southwark, will, with 
plain truth, bare and threadbare, treat of the re- 
markable actions of Nicholas Wood. 

“He hath eaten a whole sheep at one meal: 

ardon me! I think he left the skin, the wool and 

ones; and presently after he hath swallowed 
three pecks of damsons. Two loins of mutton 
and one loin of veal are but three sprats to him. 
Once at Sir William St. Ledger’s house, so valiant 
and staunch of teeth he showed himself, that he 
ate as much as would suffice thirty men, and after- 
wards he slept eight hours. ‘ 

“One morning I sent for him to the inn to eat 
breakfast. He had already eaten one pottle of 
milk, one pottle of pottage, and bread, butter, and 
cheese. He gave me thanks and said that if he 
had known any gentleman would have invited him 
to breakfast he would have spared his meal at 
home. Nevertheless he would do me the courtesy 
to show me some small cast of his office. Where- 
upon I summoned the hostess and commanded 
that all the victuals in the house be laid before my 


est. 
othe inn was slenderly provided, but six-penny 
loaves were mounted two stories high like a ram- 
a. three six-penny veal = one pound of sweet 

utter, and a number of other dishes were set out, 
all of which were quickly brought to nothing.” 


A NUMEROUS INDIAN. 


MEMBER of the Canadian mounted police 
A tells a good story of the cleverness of an 

Indian. One snowy morning a band of Crees 
awoke to find that about a dozen of their ponies 
had been stolen during the night. Pursuit was 
immediately organized, and in the course of an 
hour the trail was struck. The band followed it 
for thirty miles or more, till it entered a river, and 
headed for a little wooded island. 


Smoke was rising from the trees, and an opening, 
apparently the mouth of a cave, was in plain view. 
Presently a Piegan Indian showed himself in front 
of the opening. He was in war-paint, and at his 
heels was a “73 

Pretty soon the dog scented the Crees, who were 
lying low, and began growling and barking. The 

iegan looked up, glanced about him a moment, 
and then instantly entered the cave. In about ten 
seconds another Piegan came round the rocks and 
also went in; then another, and another, and 
another. The Crees lay silently in the bushes, 
counting, till upward of fifty Piegans had come 
round the rocks and gone into the cave, and still 
ag kept coming. Each carried a rifle. . 

hen at last seventy men had disappeared in 
the cave, the superstitious and cautious Crees 
concluded that the evil spirit had something to do 


with it. So thoroughly were they filled with this 
idea that even when reénforcements arrived, which 
was in a few hours, they were reluctant to attack 


the island. 

That night, however, one Cree, less credulous 
than the others, crossed over the ice to investigate. 
On approaching the papeeees cave, he found that 
it was no cave at all, but simply an openin leading 
some ten feet into the rock, where it made a turn 
and came out on the other side. 

There was the remnant of a sage camp-fire, the 
ponies were gone, and not an Indian was in sight. 

he clever Piegan thief, by et the circuit of 
the passage and the end of the island seventy 
times, had so deceived his pursuers as to gain the 
time necessary for his escape. 
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THE MAGIC WINDOW. 
By Morgan Shepard. 


HERE is a window in our home 
With magic window-panes, 

On which the nicest pictures come 
Most always when it rains. 

I sit and look just thro’ the glass: 
The glass grows dim and queer, 

The strangest shadows seem to pass, 
And magic things appear. 


I sometimes have a picture creep 
Across the glass to be 

The rolling ocean broad and deep, 
And ships are on the sea. 

The sails are big and round and white; 
The sailors wave their hands; 

But very soon they fade from sight, 
All bound for foreign lands. 


And then I see some curious things, 
Like buffaloes and bears, 

And crocodiles with monstrous wings, 
And wolves and caves and lairs. 

I see the jungle where they go; 
1 see the desert plain; 

And then 1 wonder if they know 
About-my window-pane. 


Then comes a history battle-field, 
Where years and years ago 

Our fathers fought and would not yield 
To any tyrant foe. 

This picture shows how brave they were, 
I see the banner wave, 

And then I wish that 1 were there 
To try and be as brave. 


Sometimes I see a gallant knight 
Upon a prancing horse; 

The Knight wears armor very bright, 
And bears a lance, of course. 

I know that he goes forth to fight 
For right in batties grim, 

And then I wish he'd say I might 
Go to the wars with him. 


And so each picture grows and dies, 
And by and by,! see 

The picture of my mother's eyes, 
Just full of love for me. 

Then all the magic things are through, 
I see my mother smile, 

And then she says that “things come 


true, 
If we just wait a while.” 
— Oe 
BOB. 
By E. W. F. 


awakened by a low whining under his 

window. Mark was spending the summer 
on his grandfather’s farm, and his bedroom, 
being in the ell part of the house, was just 
above the side door. 

Mark crawled quickly out of bed and ran to 
the open window. The big, flat door-stone was 
just beneath him, and on the stone sat a puppy. 

The dog was brown and white, with a coat 
of long, thick hair that would have been pretty 
if it had not been wet and muddy, full of snarls 
and tangled with burs. The little fellow was 
so thin that any one could count all his ribs. 
He was shivering, too, for the early morning 
air was sharp and nipping. 

The dog heard the slight noise that Mark 
made when he came to the window, and looked 
up at him with a pair of soft brown eyes that 
seemed to say, ‘‘Please give something to eat 
to a poor dog that has no home and is out of 
work !’’ 

Mark hurried down and opened the door. 
The little dog came in, whimpering, and wig- 
gling all over. In a minute his cold, black 
nose was deep in a dish of milk, and it did not 
come out until the last drop was gone. 

It took a good deal of teasing on the part of 
Mark and his cousins, Fred and Charlie, to get 
permission to keep the puppy, but at last 
grandfather and grandmother said yes, and all 
three of the boys were very happy. They gave 


F ‘evate one morning Mark Lewis was 
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a aban ee 
Best of All, He Liked to Bring Things Out of the Water. 


the dog the name of Bob, and began at once 
to teach him to mind and to do tricks. 

One day, when they had had him about a 
week, they were playing with him in front of 
the house. Mark had an apple which he 
would throw for Bob to chase; but they 
thought it was better fun sometimes not to 
throw the apple, but only to make the motion. 
Poor Bob would see Mark’s arm move, and 
away he would dash, without stopping to see 
whether the apple went or not, and then he 
would look so puzzled that you could not help 
laughing at him. 

While they were playing in this way, the 
doctor drove along and stopped to see what the 
boys were doing. When he had watched them 
a moment he called them up to his carriage, 
and said, ‘‘Boys, I am sorry to see that you 
are lying to your dog.’’ 

‘*Why, sir, what do you mean?’ asked 
Fred. ‘We haven’t said anything to him, and 
he couldn’t understand it if we did.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘but people some- 
times tell lies by what they do as well as by 
what they say. Your little dog has only a 














small dog’s mind. He cannot think things out 
for himself, as you can. When you make a/| 


motion as if to throw the apple, he trusts you. 
He thinks you mean to throw it, and when 
you hold the apple back, you really tell him a | 
lie. By and by he will learn that he cannot | 
trust you, and then he will not do what you | 
tell him to. You ought never to lie to a dog.’’ 
This seemed funny to the boys at first, but 
they all liked the doctor, and so they stopped 
fooling Bob. In time he became so well trained 
that he would do anything his young masters | 
told him to do, if only he could understand | 
what they meant. 
Best of all, he liked to bring things out of | 
the water, and he had learned that he could | 
trust his young friends so surely that if one of 
them only made a motion toward the water, in | 
Bob would go, certain that he would find there | 
something that must be brought to land. 
One afternoon near the end of the long vaca- 
tion the boys went down to the shore of the 
pond to play. While Mark and Fred were 
watching a turtle, little Charlie went over to a | 
big rock that reached out into deep water. All| 
at once there was a splash and a scream, and | 
Charlie was gone. He had slipped from the | 
rock. | 
The other boys ran, crying, toward him, and | 











Mark lay down on his stomach, to reach out as 
far as he could; but Charlie was nowhere to 
be seen. In their fear both boys screamed as 
loud as they could. A second later Bob came 
tearing out of the bushes, barking as if he 
knew something was wrong, and was trying to 
say, ‘‘What’s the matter? What do you want 
me to do?’’ 

Both boys had the same thought at the same 
time. Bob could do what they could not. 
Each made the motion of throwing something 
into the water, and each cried, ‘‘In, Bob, in! 
Go fetch it!’’ 

With a great splash Bob leaped clear of the 
rock and began to swim ina circle. He had 
not made even one turn when Charlie’s head 
came up close at hand. The dog did not have 
to be told what to do. He knew that he was 
there to get something, so he fastened his teeth 
in Charlie’s coat collar, and in half a minute 
had him in shallow water, where the boys 
could drag him out. 

That evening, when the doctor had come 
down from Charlie’s room, and had said that 
he would be all right in the morning, and the 
boys had told him again how quickly and how 
well Bob had acted, the doctor patted the dog’s 
curly head tenderly, and turning to Mark, 
said, ‘‘Now do you see, my boy, why I told 
you never to lie to a dog.’’ 


—— 


PUZZLES. 


1. CHARADES, 
I. 
Fill up my whole! Last with the song! 
Our glorious first we toast! 
Now cheer it lustily and long. 
It is our proudest boast. 
Il. 
I first a line, and from my last 
I caught my whole for dinner. 
It weighed full four and twenty pounds, 
It did, as I’m a sinner. 


Itt, 
; first’s a saint for children, 
$0 happy and so gay, 
But viewed by careful housewife 
With sorrow and dismay. 
My last a man will cherish, 
And from it will not part, 
But variable woman 
Gives it with all her heart. 
My whole you may not fancy, 
No dignity it gives, 
But Tom or Dick or Harry 
Will own it while he lives. 


M 


2. PI. 
Hawt a ghitn prenhifisd si, dwolr twithou den! 
—Borret Bingrown. 


3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change to roam into a group of 
trees; a color into a strong taste; generous into 
kingly; part of the head into clothing; hurried 
into repeated often; permits into an instrument of 
uunishment; a metallic vein into to reside; a dish 
nto a pain; to awake into a bird; congealed dew 
into dirt; to grow old into to measure; an inter- 
diction into to thump; a ruffle into surly; ingress 
into people of education. 


4. DECAPITATIONS. 
A happy heart shines out in ------; 
Behead and then you'll walk some ----- : 
Behead once more and Swinburne’s - --- 
you'll find. 
An exercise, this, for the mind. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Tea, ton, tan, not, ant, tone, eat, neat, nut, 
net—aeronaut. 

2. Perseverance, stamina, ambition, love, mind, 
observation, faith, leniency, independence, forti- 
tude, endurance—*“ Psalm of Life.’ 

3. C+1+D= “Cid.” 

4. Platform. 

5. Ripe, gripe; bade, badge; ay, gay; rope, 
grope; lean, glean ; ale, gale; loss, gloss; lad, 
glad; rim, grim; rasp, grasp; ape, gape; lee, 
glee; rape, grape. 

6. Fall, ingle, Ave., s—falling leaves. 

7. Love is sweet in any guise, 

But its best is sacrifice. 
—Whittier. 
= pla + gate = plagate — ate 

11. Place — ace = pl + an+ 


8. 1. Placid — Cid 
= plag + a = plaga. 
tar = plantar. 

9. Tenant, tenacious, tender, tendril, tendons, 
tenor, tennis and tenpins, tense, tentacle, tenon, 
tenement, tenter, tension, tenets, tenrec. 

10. 1. In, sect—insect. 11. Lye (lie), 
license. 


sense— 





A LEGEND OF MONT ST. MICHEL. 


UPON St. Michel’s lofty rock, 
Beside the Norman shore, 
With cruel quicksands at the base, 

And smiling seas before, 


There stands a structure reared to God, 
With walls of massive size; 

And almost to the clouds that pass 
Its graceful towers arise. 


More fort than church it used to be, 
Far back in olden days, 

When roving bands on land and sea 
Were bent on evil ways. ; 


And often when the pilgrims came 
From strange and distant lands, 

The soldier-monks would see them sink 
Into the shifting sands. 


Then to the tower thé holy men— 

While they were sinking there, 
For human help could not avail— 
Would haste to kneel in prayer. 


All this was long and long ago. 
Beside the Norman shore 

The people walk in ways of peace, 
And foemen come no more. 


But still St. Michel’s holy shrine 
The pilgrims seek to-day ; 

And still upon its stately towers 
They bend the knee to pray. 


To them is told at evening-time 
A tale of other years, 

When barren was the lofty rock 
Where now the church appears; 


The story of a little child, 
Whose name we cannot know, 

Who showed to doubting, wrangling men 
The way that they should go. 


Far in the Norman forests then 
Was every oaken beam; 

And still the Breton quarries held 
The builder’s noble dream. 





Upon the rock the men had met 
Who had the work in view; 

A small beginning they had made— 
But oh, so much to do! 


And two, who were the masters there, 
Well versed in building lore, 

Discussed the plans as they surveyed 
The task which lay before. 


” 


**It must be thus and so,” said one, 
**Or else the work will fail.”’ 

** Nay, brother,”’’ spake the other then, 
**My counsels should prevail.’’ 


** Not so,’’ the first one answered him; 
**T would prefer to see 

Mont Michel still a forest rock, 
As once it used to be.” 


Then waxed the quarrel more and more, 
And words were hot and high: 

The toilers dropped their working-tools, 
And gathered, wondering, nigh. 





BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


When lo! within a sheltered spot 
They saw a child at play; 

A workman’s child, it had been there 
Unnoticed through the day. 


From sand and sticks and bits of stone 
Its little hands had raised 

A house of God in miniature 
Which held the men amazed. 


And in its structure there was met 
The problem of the day. 

**It is the hand of God,’’ they cried, 
**Has shown to us the way!” 


The wrangle ceased; the little child 
Was lifted up with cheers. 

The work went on; the walls they built 
Have stood through all the years. 


And thus upon St. Michel’s rock, 
As once the prophet said, 

Were men into the better way 
By childish wisdom led, 
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‘A Kalamazoo 


SEE THE WORLD 


as it is,in three dimensions. Send stamp for 3 stereo 
views: from Singer Tower,RKoosevelt Reception, Wrest- 
lers (Uffizi), and a of foreign ant Tne abe = views 
and CLAS. N. Y. Stereo Co., Box 4 Madison 8q., N.Y. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











PINS 


AND LAS. SS For COLLEGE, 
SOCIETY OR LODGE. 


OOL, 
yA style with any three letters and 
figures, one or oop . —— 
Sterling Silver, 25c each, $2.50 
EGS Sunes Plates. 100 each, $1.00 — “dena for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
y Society, at attractive prices, Send idea for estimate, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N.Y. 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; ‘3 in One’’ removes stains, soil, 
scars, scratches; brings back original luster; generous free 
sample. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 42 ain, B’ way, New York. 
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HARTSHORN 








SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 













BOYS-—BE TRAPPERS dossola, Italy. 


Send for our big free Trapper’s Guide, with 
Trapping Secrets of famous Trappers—tells how to 
use bait that ‘‘catches ’em,’’ how to prepare skins, 
and gives game laws of all States and Canada. 
It is a book as necessary to trappers as traps. 
You can make good money this winter, and it’s 
more fun than hunting. Write to-day. 


F. €. TAYLOR & CO., THE GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
760 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG., ST. Lovis, MO. 












If to think of Tap- 
ioca brings to mind 
the old, soak-all. 
day kind, think 
again, for the 
kind we are talk- 


It is surprising 
how many de- 
licious dishes 
it will make 
— puddings, 
creams, blanc- 
mange, etc. 


S. 1/ Fi Enough to Make 
ample Free °° ta. 

A most convenient preparation to have in the 
house, for it is adapted to any occasion any 
hour of the day. Easily and quickly prepared, 
inexpensive, delicious, easily digested, and 
everybody likes it. Full package makes 6 
quarts of dessert. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 910 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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PE best regulated 
families now have 


CARBOLATED 


VASELINE 


In Convenient, Sanitary, Pure Tin Tubes 
(Contain No Lead) 

This perfect antiseptic dressing is the safest 

way of utilizing the cleansing and healing 

value of Carbolic Acid, combined with the 

soothing comfort of Vaseline. 

For Cuts, Sores, Burns, Bruises 
Only one of the 12 Vaseline Preparations that 


together form a safe and convenient medicine chest | action, 


for all the little accidents and ailments prevalent 
in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 
It tells you of the special uses for 


Mentholated Vaseline White Vaseline 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Vaseline Camphorated Cream Perfumed White Vaseline 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


Proprietors of Every “ Vaseline” Product 


7 State Street, New York 











wee Proceedings against the so - called 
sugar trust have been instituted by the 
United States courts. They are independent 
of the criminal prosecutions, which resulted in 
several convictions. The new proceedings aim 
at the dissolution of the American Sugar 
Refining Company as a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, and are similar to those undertaken 
against the Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company, which are pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
& 


ver the Alps by Aeroplane.—George 
Chavez, a Peruvian aviator, achieved the 


before unattempted feat of crossing over the | joa%i 


Alps from Switzerland to Italy by aeroplane 


| September 23d, but was fatally injured in his 


descent. He rose in his monoplane from the 
vicinity of Brigue, Switzerland, to a height of 
more than 8,000 feet, passed over the region 
of the Simplon Pass, and descended at Domo- 
He was within 15 feet of the 
ground, after a swift descent, when his mono- 
plane was overturned by a gust of wind, and 
he was crushed under it. Both legs were 
broken, and he suffered other injuries, which 
caused his death. ° 


¥en Foreign Trade of the United States, 
both exports and imports, shows a consid- 
erable increase over the figures of last year. 
For the eight months ending with August, the 
imports were $1,055, 100,000, as compared with 
$947,600,000 during the corresponding period 
of 1909, and the exports were $1,054,000,000, as 
compared with $1,007,000, 000. 
& 
New Point is raised in a case which is to 


be brought before the United States Su- | 


preme Court from Kentucky. The question 
involved is whether there is any limitation 
which can be enforced upon the right of state 
legislatures to define the lines of Congressional 
districts. It is claimed in Kentucky that the 
legislature has ‘‘gerrymandered’’ the state by 
grouping a number of Republican counties in 
one district, with the result of making the 
neighboring districts, from which certain of 
these counties have been detached, surely Dem- 
ocratic. After each census Congress enacts that 
the Congressional districts shall be composed 
of ‘‘contiguous and compact’’ territory. The 
question whether this provision limits the 
powers of state legislatures has never before 
been brought before the Supreme Court. 


& 


opulous American Cities.— The five 

most populous cities in the United States, 
according to this year’s census, are New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Boston, in the same order as in 1900. The popu- 
lation of New York City is 4,766,883, a gain of 
1,329,681 during the decade; the population 
of Chicago is 2,185, 283, a gain of 486,708 ; that of 
Philadelphia is 1,549,008, a gain of 255,311; 
that of St. Louis is 687,029, a gain of 111,791; 
that of Boston is 670,585, a gain of 109,693. 
A preliminary bulletin of the Census Office 
shows an increasing tendency to the concen- 
tration of population in cities. Of 25 cities 
having each a population of more than 100,000, 
all but seven made a greater absolute increase 
in the last decade than in the previous one; 
and in the aggregate these cities have now a 
population of 11,042,500, a gain of 2,716,018 
during the decade. ® 


ourt of Arbitral Justice.—Secretary 
Knox’s proposition that the powers of a 
court of arbitral justice be conferred upon the 
international prize court suggested by the Hague 
Conference of 1907 was not acted upon by 
the interparliamentary union for the promotion 
of international arbitration at its conference at 
Brussels, which adjourned September 1st, for 
the reason that the convention creating the prize 
court has not yet been ratified. But the con- 
ference unanimously adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation of the sentiments which 
inspired the proposal, and urging the powers 
to ratify the convention, independently of the 
organization of a permanent court. 
& 
ersia and Russia.—The Persian govern- 
ment, seeking a larger independence of 
has entered upon negotiations with 
Russia for the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Persian territory. But Russia insists 
upon certain mining and motor-service conces- 
sions as a condition to withdrawal, and even 
if these concessions are granted, does not 
promise that the withdrawal shall be complete. 
& 


yo has broken its diplomatic rela- 
tions with Colombia and has recalled its 
legation from Bogota. The official communi- 
cation announcing this fact does not state the 
cause; but it is assumed to be a renewal of 
the quarrel over navigation rights and questions 
of boundaries and customs, which were settled, 
in part, by treaty last year, and had been re- 
cently the subject of further negotiations. 





White teeth. ‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


3 
Roosevelt's Own Book <==. 


‘* The Book of the Year.’’ N.Y. Tribune. | 


io wanted in every community to sell the 
sole account of Theodore Roosevelt’s adventures, 
by his own hand. Strongest co-operation; large | 








‘DIFF. U. 8. STAMPS FREE, or 105 foreign, if you send 
10c. for 10 weeks sub. Mekeel’s Weekly Besos. = 





spectus, write 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 155 Fifth Ave., New York | 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


will the most vicious dog 
or man) without permanent in- 
ury. Perfectly safe to carry — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling he trinper. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six 
. All ers, one. 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. ith Pistol 55¢ oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. -¥. 
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smi bicycle, and e hk our unheard-of 
am prices and ratcebtocoa new offers. 
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write a postal and ev 
thing will be sent you free, pos 
& byreturn mail. You will get much valuable j in- 
formation. Do not wait, write itnow. 
TI , Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at ha// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 150, CHICAGO. 








BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


is made from the 
best cocoa beans, 
scientifically 


blended. 


Absolutely pure, 
healthful, and 


delicious. 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off, 


Get the genuine with our trade-mark on the 
package 


52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















DAME NATURE HINTS 
WHEN THE FOOD IS NOT SUITED. 

When Nature gives her signal that something is 
wrong it is generally with the food. The old 
Dame is always faithful and one should act at 
once. 


To put off the change is to risk that which may 


be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried various kinds of breakfast food, but they 
were all soft, starchy messes which gave me dis- 
tressing headaches. I drank strong coffee, too, 
which appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards. Toast and 
coffee were no better, for I found the toast very 
constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee 
and the starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum 
and Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never regret 
taking his advice. I began using them three 
months ago. 

“The change they have worked in me is wonder- 
ful. I now have no more of the distressing sensa- 
tions in my stomach after eating, and I never 
have headaches. I have gained 12 pounds in 
weight and féel better in every way. 

“Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as a nutri- 
tious dish, and I find that Postum is easily digested 
and never produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

“There’s a reason.” Get the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Direct to You’ 
—“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE peck 


Our Big Free Stove and Range 
Book gives you our factory whole- 
sale prices and explains all—saving 
you $5 to $40 on any famous Kala- 
mazoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to 
homes. Over 140,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers in 21,000 towns—many near 

$100,000 bank 
We prepay 
freight and give you 
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30 Days’ 

Free Trial 
—360 Days’ 
Approval Test 
CASH 

OR CREDIT 


Write a postal for our 
book to-day—any responsi- 
ble person can have same 
credit as your home stores 
would give you — and you 
save $5 to $40 cash. No better stoves or ranges than 
the Kalamazoo could be made—at any price. Prove 
it before we keep your eno Be an Mn lependent 
buyer. Send name for Free Catalogue No. 253. 


Kalamazoo Stove cui, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Every one will be doing Brass-Craft this 
season,—it’s the best and most popular 
New Art Work of a gen- 

eration. With our 

outfits and designs 
stam ped on thebrass 
itself, success is cer- 
tain, and we guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 

















consisting of Tool for Stippling, 
polished maple combined Mal- 
let and Modeling Tool, Package 
Coloring Powder, Steel Wool 
and Polishing Plush, to every- 
onesending 25c. for this Brass- I 
Craft Calendar (worth $1.00 \\SVf 
when decorated). It is Brass \(ae 
with stamped design (see illus- 
tration) and perfectly spun over 
3-ply Bassw Panel; includes 
Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions, all prepaid. Write to-day. 


Ask for FREE Catalog Y C 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles 
suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. Shows 
how a little investment in materials and time can 
produce liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Ask your dealer for Brass-Craft. 





Is more than 


soap but costs no more 


LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for the 
skin because it cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Its use gives sterilized clean-ness ; 
the only perfect clean-ness. LIFEBUOY is 
the soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can’t see while re- 

moving the dirt that you can see. EBUOY 
is a carbolated soap and has “‘that clean smell” 
which distinguishes it from ordinary soaps. 


5c. at All Druggists and Grocers 


D pt 


vec 


orca? 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











It’s good for the children to cultivate the “NECCO” 
spirit, because NECCO SWEETS are good for them. 
When they want any kind of confectionery, simple or 
elaborate have them say “NECCO”—the wholesome- 
ness will take care of itself. 
the NECCO seal. 
NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Every piece sold under 
At all leading dealers. 
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ause of the Paris Flood.—The investi- 

gations undertaken to determine the causes 
of the extraordinary flood Which swept upon 
Paris last January have led many authorities to 
the conclusion that the real cause was geological 
rather than meteorological. ‘The area drained 
by the Seine consists of light soil, with gentle 
slopes, which usually readily absorbs the heav- 
iest precipitation; but at the time of the flood 
this soil was either frozen or already saturated, 
so that the long and heavy winter rains ran 
rapidly off into the Seine and its tributaries. 
The part played by the recent removal of 
forests is undetermined, but it is pointed out 
that in winter vegetation can exercise only its 
minimum effect in checking the flow of water. 

& 

ontagion in Metals.—Prof. Ernst Cohen 

of the University of Utrecht holds that 
metals suffer from “contagious diseases,’’ anal- 
ogous to those of living beings. Among these 
so-called diseases one of the most striking is 
that called “tin pest.’’ 
Sometimes a block, or 
plate, or medal of tin, 
attacked by this malady, | @ 
crumbles and falls into 
dust, and sometimes 
warty protuberances 
appear on the surface 
of the metal. Various 
other metals, which 
have been hardened by plastic strain, suffer from 
a malady which manifests itself by a spontaneous 
recrystallization. The most remarkable cases 
occur with lead and hard-drawn brass. These 
troubles are not due, as has been thought, simply 
to moisture. Temperature plays a great part 
in producing them. The most singular fact, 
perhaps, is that ‘ ‘tin pest’’ is capable of spread- 
ing by contagion. * 


he Earth Thermometer.—As every one 

knows, the temperature of the earth’s crust 
inereases gradually with the depth below the 
surface. The general rate of increase is about 
one degree Fahrenheit for every 55 feet of 
descent, and if this rate were invariable, a 
scale might be marked on the wall of a mine 
shaft which would indicate the temperature 
like the graduations of a thermometer. In fact, 
however, the rate varies in different regions, 
and Messrs. Miihlberg and Koenigsberger have 
patil made the interesting suggestion that 








these variations may be of advantage in prog- 
nosticating the existence of deep deposits of coal 
and oil, and possibly of other valuable minerals. 
The presence of such deposits causes abnormal 
rise of temperature above them; but no deduc- 
tion concerning their presence can be drawn 
from bore-holes less than 600 feet in depth. 
& 

bservant Tigers.— Before the arrival of 

the Russians in the neighborhood of V lad- 
ivostok it is said that the tiger was king of 
the forest in that district. The natives looked 
upon the animal as a god, and if they met one 
they threw themselves on their knees, awaiting 
their fate without thought of resistance. When 
the Russians came they not only destroyed the 
favorite haunts of the tigers by clearing off the 
trees, but made active war upon the animals. 
Then, it is reported, the tigers began to dis- 
criminate between white men and natives, 
attacking the natives as before, but avoiding 
the white men. e 








Luminous Mineral.—It is a legend 

among the peasants of Cornwall that at | 
night one sometimes sees a faintly shining 
mineral among the rocks rejected from the 
mines. That this is not pure imagination has 
recently been proved by Professor Strutt. A 





also found in Wales, was sent to him from 
Portugal because of its luminous property. He} 
finds that it closely resembles artificially pre- | 
pared salts of uranium, and that its luminosity 
is due to spontaneous radio-activity. The light 
that it sheds is stronger than that of nitrate of 
uranium. Upon parting with its water of crys- 
tallization, the mineral loses its luminous prop- 
erty. ° 
hinese Engineering.—One of the most 
remarkable signs of the awakening of China 
is afforded by the spread of European engineer- 
ing methods in the walled empire. The new 
railroad between Peking and Kalgan, opened a 
few months ago, was constructed exclusively 
by Chinese labor under the sole direction of 
native engineers. They do not hesitate to con- 
struct cuttings and tunnels in the modern 
fashion, and one of the tunnels passes under 
the famous Great Wall. It is remarked that 
while the Chinese students of engineering re- | 
sort to America and Europe for instruction, as | 
soon as they return to their native country they 
emancipate themselves from foreign tutelage, 
and attack their problems for themselves. They 
show wonderful capacity in comprehending the 
practical sciences of the white man, and are 
especially notable for their mathematical ability. | 








Follow Her 

Good Example 
Tear Off the Coupon Now and 
Hand It to Your Grocer Today 


Occident Flour— 


Sold on Proof—Not Claims 


If you do zot find Occident Flour all that we say 
itis, you will have your money back—you will have 4; 
If you do find Occident Flour to be 
more economical—much superior in quality to any 
other flour—then you can’t know it any too soon. 

We might argue in adv ertising—just as other adver- 


lost nothing. 


tisers do—that our product is ‘‘best.’ 


But Occident Flour really 4as the superior quality 
| —which enables us to permit Occident Flour itse/f to 
convince you of its own superior quality, right in 


your home. 
Occident Flour is different. 


That is why it can be advertised differently. 


Occident Flour is better. 


That is why we can afford to put the burden of the 
specimen of the mineral autunite, which is | proof on the flour—instead of on the advertising. 
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are 


Explanatory Note: 

Usually reasons for extra quality are given in advertise- 
ments. It would take a book to give the reasons for Occident 
quality—to explain about the hard, glutinous wheats used—our 

unique methods of 

cleaning, washing 

+ bg” and drying these 

\ wheats—the many in 

tricate processes of sepa- 

rating and purifying 
the flour particles—our 
laboratories where 
chemists and bakers 


study, test and safe- 
guard the Occident 
product. We give you 


far greater assurance 
of better satisfaction 
with Occident Flour 
than mere reasons in 
advertising. We give 
vou the very best reason 
—proofin the flour it 

self by trial at our rish 

















EAUTY in the “Old Home,” 
new, is easily brought about by Jap-a-lac. 
scarred and discolored furniture, floors, 
chandeliers, andirons, etc., can be refinished at little 
expense and give you the much desired effect of the 


fashioned, 


quaint and restful simplicity of antiques. 


JAPAL 


Made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear, and can be used on 


NEW 


anything of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 


AG 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of “What shall I do 





as well as the 


Old 














A Word to Dealers 
Occident Flour is far 
superior to other flours. 
If you want to sell goods 
that give your customers 
absolute satisfaction, you 
must carry Occident 
Flour. Write us today. 


LY FA FLOUR 


by —Made So Much 
Better It Must Must 
Cost More 


The price enables us to hold your trade by 
the improvement in your baking. 


Our Offer 


Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as 
many bakings as you wish. If you are not 
satisfied that it is better than any other flour 
you can buy, your money will be returned 
without argument. All we ask is that you tear 
off the coupon and hand it to your grocer. 
Tear it off now and you won't forget. If your 
grocer doesn’t sell Occident Flour, he can 
easily get itfor you. If he won’t, send us 
the coupon or a postal giving your own 
and your grocer’s name and address, 





Mr. 

Grocer: 
I want to 
accept the trial 


ertise 
Youtu’s Com- 
PANION 


a 


Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 


Minneapolis 
U. S.A. 


Address... -.++ «+++ 
Grocer’s Name....ssecsececssecesees 


Grocer’s Address. 


(Grocer’s name and address MUST be filled in.) 


Special Notice to Grocers:—We will protect you 
= ly. Ifany Occident sacks are returned through dis 
staction with the flour, you are yore a dto refund 
the. full pr aschne’ price nd we will reimbu ou for 
sair RUSSELL MILLER MILLING CO. 

















Your painter can do it at 


with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined ?” 
For sale by Paint, Hard- 


little expense, or you can do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. 
ware and Drug Dealers. 
—— = Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color 
card. Free on request. If your dealer does not kegp Jap-a-lac, send us toc. to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except 
gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the United States. 

Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufacture d. 
use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. 


JAF ALAC 
ms 
il. 
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“The Jap Chap” 


IN THE UNITED STATES IN CANADA 


1-Gallon Can (U. S. Measure) ° e ° ° $2.75 1-Gallon Can Gmpe riz Measure) . ° ° ° 25 
lon e e e e ° ° e 1.50 Gallon ° e e ° ° 1.75 

° ° e e e ° . 80 ~, ° e ° ° ° e ° -95 

_ e ae ° ° ° ° -45 prt ° ° ° ° e e e 55 

Pint - ° * ° e e ° ° ‘Pint pos e e ° ° ° ° ° -30 
-Pint © e © A5 -Pint - ° ° ° e ° ° ° -20 


( These prices wets to sa es in the Un jted State s only.d ( These prices apply to sales in the Dominion of Canada only.) 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


Makers of Highest Grade Varnishes. 5091 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Its ; subscription pries is 
Entered at the Post-Office, 
class matter. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekiy. issue of the paper, 
althou h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a to 
the subscribers. 


New | - ei aaa may begin at any time during 


YOUTH’S Se is an illus- 


paper for all the family. 
1.76 a year, in advance. 
oston, Mass., as second- 


Pn for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
di rectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 


then, with his tail between his legs, he ran madly 
away.” 

Never again would he accompany her or accept 
a caress from her hand; he avoided her presence 
with slinking apprehension. It happened, how- 
ever, that on the first public trial of her new lec- 
ture, which occurred that autumn in the village 
hall, a dog was among those present, and again 
she displeased canine taste. He remained quies- 
cent until she began the delivery of an ancient 
lament to which, as she recited, a low accompani- 
ment was played on the piano. That was too 
much for his nerves; and a weird and mournful 
howl mingled unexpectedly with the refrain. She 
paused, and several gentlemen made vain efforts 
toremove the intruder. When pursued, he dodged 
and yapped; when coaxed, he sat warily still and 
would not budge; when ignored, he again howled. 
At last, after an animated game of tag among the 


For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
haustion, headache and impaired digestion. (Adv. 


FREE 








In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 


F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches conv The ds of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 

ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE NERVOUS HEART. 


HERE are many forms of 
so-called functional heart 
troubles in which no organic 
disorder is present, and the suf- 
ferer’s life is not menaced or 
shortened, and yet which give 


vince the average man who is 





quent forms of heart neurosis, or nervousness of 


followed his progress: 
“Peace, peace, perturbed spirit!” 
A laugh, in which everybody joined, relieved 
the situation; and the comedy over, tragedy was 
fully r d 
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A SCENE FOR A MASTER. 


MONG the thousands upon thousands of 
pilgrims seen in Jerusalem by Mr. Robert 
Hichens, and described by him in the Century 
Magazine, the Russians made, the most profound 
impression, for their simple faith and their heart- | 
felt love and sorrow. 

When I visited the “new imprisonment of 
Christ,’— chambers in the living rock now | 
strangely included, as are various other rock-hewn 
sanctuaries, in a modern buildin .—I heard, when 
I was about to penetrate into the low and dark 
Fe ae in which our Lord is said to have been im- 





we... the singer was a child. Then I went on 





think she knew I was there. Her soul was with 


MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00, 
THE STANDARD / 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders eve: here 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are pene the most 
economical shoes for you to buy. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail “price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE 4 SUBSTITUTE! If yourdealer 
— supe you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
» 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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HILE good dressers never 
neglect their underwear, few 
get the maximum amount 

fit, comfort and wear from the money 
invested. Why? Because the 
garments they buy are of faulty 
construction. 

Cooper’s Spring Needle- 
Knit Underwear is more than the 
most elastic and perfect-fitting — it is 
the most thoroughly made of any and 
all moderately priced underwear. It 
is reinforced at points of strain by silk 
stays—the collar is unapproached— 


rise to the most acute discomfort | prisoned. by the order of Pilate, a soft and % 
‘ aoe strangely sweet voice singing. im . 
and dread; for it is hard to con- om hs pom minutes listening, wondering the buttons cost twice as much as the 


ordinary kind. 





wear. All sizes. Get the genuine. 
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: wooden altar I found an old Russian peasant tay excellence added 
is not in danger of sudden death. | woman, She had set a votive candle upon the 4 r 
A nervous or irritable heart may manifest itself <— bs: was nes - light. ‘ ‘ ss =| to the best fabric 
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forms of serious heart disease, but it can, and singing. Now and then the tears rolled down her 3 Look for this Trade-Mark popularity. 
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heart and is recognized as one of the most fre- of ee yeaa ony yo peg if H Try Cooper's for fall and winter 
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the heart. 

Palpitations may be brought about by a variety 
of causes. Any sudden emotion, especially that 
of intense fear, may cause an attack, as may 
also some forms of indigestion, particularly when 
associated with the formation of gas on the 
stomach. It is also often found in conjunction 
with an anemic condition, and especially in that 
form of anemia called chlorosis, which affects 
young girls. 

Sometimes palpitations of the heart are easily 
cured, and sometimes they are very persistent, 
but they do not of themselves threaten life. 

Tachycardia, or rapid heart-beat, and brady- 
cardia, or slow heart, are also forms of nervous 
heart trouble. In taking account of very rapid ora 
very slow pulse it must always be remembered 
that the personal equation comes in. Some per- 
sons have normally a heart action that in others 
would be abnormal. Napoleon is a well-known 
instance of normal bradycardia. His physician 
records the fact that the emperor’s pulse averaged 
only forty beats to the minute. 

The neurasthenic heart is recognized because it 
accompanies a general neurasthenic state. The 
patient is likely to be irritable and fidgety, and 
often suffers from insomnia and other neurasthenic 
symptoms. 


MM ld < trial. 
In this form, as indeed in all the forms of nerv- x fl Such k tis aed > anne pe 
ous heart trouble, the treatment must be directed A PORCINE DISGRACE. y nour. uch cocoa makes Parker Pen, he in aot pao 


rather to a building up of the general condition, 
than to the treating of the heart muscle alone. 
Everything that tones up the general system also 
tones up the heart. The life should be regular, 


Christ, imprisoned, maltreated, for the sake of all 
the poor — of Russia, of all the poor peas- 
ants of all land 

The innocent tenderness of her heart, the grati- 
tude, the sorrow, the faith of her soul, sent such 
an indescribable sweetness, almost as of virginal 
youth, into her voice that I Shall not forget it. 

The votive candle on the tiny wooden altar 
burned low. I left her singing alone—yet surely 
with One Hearer. 

® 


A NICE DISTINCTION. 


N the heat of revivals regrettable things are some- 
times said. Deacon Washington, colored, says 
the Detroit Free-Press, was holding a meeting in 
the Nolachucky chapel, and being wrought up to 
a high pitch of excitement, he cried out, “I see 





befo’ me ten chicken-thieves, includin’ Calhoun i 


Clay!” 


Instantly Calhoun Clay rose and left the church. 
He was very an He brought several powerful 
influences bear, and the deacon promised to 
apologize. So at the next meeting the old man_ 
| 

“T desire to retract mah last night’s remark 
when I stated that I see befo’ me ten chicken- 
thieves, includin’ Calhoun Clay. What 1 should 
have said, dear bretheren and sistern, was—I see 
befo’ me ‘nine chicken-thieves, not includin’ Cal- 
houn Clay.” 


* © 


T is to be noted in a recent book by Mr. John 
Stevenson, entitled “Pat M’Carty,” that what- 
ever characteristics the pigs of other counties of 
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Quality in Cocoa means 
that every atom shall be 
cocoa—not starch nor 
flour nor sodium carbon- 
ate nor ground cocoa 
shells. The way to make 
the best cocoa is the ~~ 
.; Lowney way—importthe | 
| richest, most costly cocoa 
+, beans, roast them and 
grind them finer than 


thin. ot 


the most delicious, the 
/ most appetizing, the most 
' wholesome of drinks. 


Attractive booklet for the asking. 
Also samples of fabric. 


COOPER MFG. COMPANY, 
Factory B, Bennington, Vt. 


Manufacturers of the famous “Gauzrib” 
Spring Needle fabric for Women’s wear. 
TELL YOUR WIFE. 
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Cleanly Because of 
the Lucky Curve. 
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Ireland may possess, the pig of Antrim is emi-| 7“ 


. . : hi ; ig is, but t 
quiet and prudent. Especial care should be taken nently clean and respectable. , Such is Lown ey ’s Cocoa Oth er = fountain Bens have straight feb fe , but tne 
not to overtax the digestive powers, and overwork hold ink until air, expanded in the reservoir by the 


Mr. Stevenson was one day driving fom Cush- : i 


endall to Cushendun. On the way a pi and there is no other as 


q heat of the body, forces it into the cap, where you 
in any direction should be checked was met aan © ae © ae Geen cod en en 


This is also true in the cases of irritable heart, | which had been diverting itself in‘a mud-hole, and | | good. The Lowney Cook Book remove the cap to write. But the Parker curved 
so often found among young people, especially See a ee » hich ned 4 $1.25 at all Booksellers. ils seamen te eekaaienie te ais oon 
. : e horse shied at the porker, which provo' 421 pages, 1500 receipts. “ re de tha ink food 

—_ men, who have been overdoing in athletic Mr. Stevenson’s remark to the carman that it was | ’ _ soy no ink je he ink = 


a —_- horse for the country that did not know | Parker pens sell from $1.50 up, according to size 
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ut look at the ry) replied the driver. ch urve, filling, Jointless and Safety Styles. 
Where pigs are plentiful, and a dirty one fright- Cocoa, Chocolate, Chocolate Catalog free 
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farmhouse last season chanced to be a lady of . + you carry a Parker 10 aon eke te cone ita sale. 
f the pen doesn't meet your expectations he wi 


scholarly distinction who for several years had refund your money. 





conducted classes in English literature for women’s 
clubs. Her parlor lectures had been so successful 
that she was assured of requiring larger quarters 
for her new series, and felt the necessity of accus- 
toming her voice to greater space before speaking 
publicly in a hall. So each day she slipped away 
to a secluded rocky pasture to try over her newest 
lecture aloud. The first time she went the farm 
collie, that was specially attached to her, followed. 

“‘When I ascended a ledge and began to speak,” 
she told her fellow boarders later, “Shep looked 
around at first to see whom I was addressing. 
Seeing no one, he concluded that it was himself, 
and came forward with a flattered air, ear cocked 
and tail wagging, expecting caresses. 

“Finding he was unnoticed, he planted himself 
before me and barked, once. Being still disre- 
garded, his expression changed to one of aggrieved 
bewilderment. His ears drooped, his tail lay flat, 
he put his nose between his paws and looked up 
at me sidewise with a puzzled and reproachful air. 
Presently he rose and again sought an auditor— 
this time fairly beating the bushes for him. 

“Returning disappointed, he again sat down 
before me, but this time afar off and very gravely. 
As my voice rolled on without a pause, declaiming 
lofty eloquence to the empty air, it was borne in 
upon him that there was something wrong—some- 
thing uncanny. He became more and more un- 
easy. At last he threw up his head and uttered one 
long, dolorous, desolate and abandoned howl; 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S WIT. 


HE well-known English draftsman and car- 

toonist, John Leech, at one time acted as 
drawing-master to Queen Victoria. One day, says 
a contributor to St. James’s Budget, the queen 
accidentally let drop her pencil. 

It fell to the ground, and both master and pupil 
stoo at the same moment to pick it up, when 
to the horror of Leech there was a collis' on; the 
master’ 8 7 struck that of his royal pupil. 

“Well, Mr. Leech,” the queen said, brightly, 
before he could find words for an apology, “if we 
bring our heads together in this way, I ought to 
improve cng 

hus the awkward situation was saved by her 
majesty’s tact and sense of fun. 


A LIVE TOWN. 


HAT kind of a town is this you’ve been 
telling me about?” inquired a man in the 
tourist car from his seatmate. The person ad- 
dressed had been boasting of the virtues of his 
home community with a vigor that characterized 
the inhabitants of his state. 
The other leaned over confidentially. ‘I'll tell 
ou just how it is,” he said. “That is, I’ll tell you 
ow it isn’t. We've got a newspaper there that 
prints a real boiler-plate serial every week. Now 
some towns,—such as Clemens over yonder, —why, 
they run a government report instead of a con- 





tinued story. We never do anything like that: r 





PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
Geo. S. Parker, Pres., 
150 Mill Street :: :: :: Janesville, Wi 














$695 


either side up. It is a combination of soft o 
harmonize with almost any surroundings. No 


this extra quality Smyrna Rug. 


36 in. x 72 in., $1.50; 6 ft. x 9 ft. 
9 ft. x 12 ft. Reversible Rug, $6.95. 


sawed oak flooring. 





This 
their colors. 
— Ann WAT 





Fine new furniture for the home, hotel and 








will give you the long service and general satisfaction you will get from 
It is substantially made. uae 
are lasting. We bought an enormous quantity, and thus the price is 
almost unbelievably low. It is exactly one-half the regular price. This 
is only one of many similar bargains we offer you. 30 
$3.25; 7 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 6in., $4.75; 
Send us your order today. 


39c Per Sq. Yard For This New High-Grade Linoleum E=r4 


Thisisa eplondid grade 4A print Linoleum in an exact imitation of quarter 


The quality of our siedaes is absolutely t 
of such heavy grade as will stand the 
natural oak, and are lasting. 

erefore can make you the low 
patterns. A complete line of the 


book chows petetanes of — 


eg ete 


a yl nt and makes bu buying by mail an easy matter. Write for it today. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago = 

















It has a beautiful ori- 


riental colorings that will 
floor covering at this price 


The colors 


x 60in. rug,78e; 


for covpeias entire floors or for rug ers. 

Beautiful colorings and 
A service. he colors are the 
65c. We buy direct from factories, 


ageeeveceS 
uare yard. Fifty other 


rice o' 
nest of atty te 






Phiaid linoleums, 


Handsome Rug and Linoleum Catalog No. MF 943 Free 








rugs and linoleums in exact reproduction of 
e Gnost 1 —1 of Rugs, ts and Floor Coverings 
of genuine barenins. t is a valuable book from 


d club house, e guarantee absolute satisfaction. 


—y This Heavy Reversible 
9x12 Ft. SMYRNA’ RUG 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered. Send Your Order Today 


This rug is unequaled from every standpoint. 
ental design on either a red or green background. The rug can be used i 
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The only 
safe, clean, 
sanitary 
way to 
dispose of 

garbage. 


No Freezing 
No Odors 
Opens with 
the foot. 
Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


Deep galvanized iron bucket with bail holds 
everyth ng. Dogs and cats cannot wets atit. Flies 
cannot reach it and distribute typhoid. Have 
another receiver for lawn clippings and rubbish. 

Sold direct. Write for literature, prices, etc. 


C. H. Stephenson, 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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{ WATER SUPPLY | 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
——————————7 
CF pe 
ee — —_— 
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Tank located 
in cellar. 


Pressure 60 
pounds. 


to freeze or leak. 
aT 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 





The best 
fire 
protection. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Send for Catalogue ‘D."" Let our Engineers 
gure out your needs. 
\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MARKET ST.,BOSTON. J 














ROOFING 


Congo 2-ply or 3-ply Roofing 
will last Ten Years 


The to years of life is guaranteed 
by a genuine enforceable Surety Bond 
issued by the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York. 

The guarantee is such that you get 
new roofing free of charge if Congo 
does not give satisfaction. 

You needn’t be an expert in roof- 
ing. You may not know good 
material when you see it, but you do 
know what “ten years” means. 

Copy of the guarantee, sample and 
booklet free on request. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G. CO. 
582 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago San Francisco 
Congo on 

Johnson City Ire Plani, 
Johnson City, Tean. 
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HIS Food red ‘opens like a 3 
book,’’ and all the interior is laid 
bare. Not only is it easy to clean, 

but you can see when it is clean. It 
quickly minces food, utilizes ‘odds and 
ends,’ and makes them into dainty, 
tempting dishes, and will cut three 
pounds of meat a minute. Four steel 
p cutters, different sizes, furnished with 4 
every Chopper, including a cutter for 
making nut butter. 


‘vy 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 

3 one new subscription and 25 cts. extra. 3 
Price of Food Chopper $1.25. Sent by 

express, charges in either case by 

receiver. Shipping weight five condin. 


» PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
r Boston, Mass. 
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| really good dog. 


|a good collie was worth more than that, more 


| herd’s work for him. 


| 
| 





results. 
| the steady business of life. 


| gentlemen of pA will send us a dozen of | 


|about Braid had found a 
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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


| 
HE exchange of instructors by universities | 
here and abroad calls to mind an offer | 


| 

made by chiefs of the Six Nations when | 
Virginia offered to take some young braves | 
to educate. 
well afford to decline any offers of schooling, 
but the case is different to-day. The instance 
referred to above is given by Mr. Henry J. 
Morgan in the pages of ‘‘Canadian Life in 
Town and Country.’’ 


The Indians no longer reject the white man’s 
offer of education as did their fathers—a curious 
instance of which occurred at the treaty of 
Lancaster (1744) between the government of 
Virginia and the Six Nations. The Virginian 
commissioners had informed the Indians that the | 
government was prepared to educate a number 
of their Foy at Williamsburg. ‘The spokes- | 
man of the Indians replied in these terms : 

‘“We know that you highly esteem the kind | 
of learning taught in those colleges, and that | 
the maintenance of our young men while with 
you would be very — to you. Weare 
convinced, therefore, that you mean to do us 
po zood by your proposal, and we thank you 
heartily. “But you who are wise must know 
that different nations have different conceptions 
of things, and you will therefore not take it 
amiss if our ideas of this kind of education do | 
not happen to be the same as yours. 

‘*We have had some experience of it. Several 
of our young Bethe were formerly brought up | 
at the colleges of the Northern provinces. They | 
were instructed in all your sciences, but when 
they came back to us they were bad runners, | 
ignorant of every means of living in the woods, 
| unable to bear either cold or hunger, knew | 
| neither how to build a cabin, take a deer, or | 
| kill an enemy, spoke our language imperfectly, 
were therefore neither fit for hunters, warriors, 
nor for counselors; they were totally good for 
nothing. 

‘*We are not, however, the less obliged by 
your kind offer, though we decline accepting 
it, and to show our grateful sense of it, if the | 








their sons we will take great care of their edu- 
| eation, instruct them in all we know, and 
make men of them.’ 


* ¢ 


JOHN TODD’S DOG. 


OHN Todd, who, in Robert Louis Steven- 
J son’s youth, was known as ‘‘the oldest herd 
in the Pentlands,’’ had once possessed a 
He had been offered forty 
pounds for it, Stevenson states in one of the 
papers in his ‘‘Memories and Portraits,’ but | 


than anything, to a shepherd ; he did the shep- 


Once, in the days of John Todd’s good dog, 
| he had bought some sheep in Edinburgh, an 
|on the way out, the r being crowded, two 
were lost. This was a reproach to John and | 
a slur upon the dog, and both were alive to 
their misfortune. 

Word came, after some days, that a farmer 
ir of sheep; and 
thither went John and the dog to ask for resti- 
tution. But the farmer was a just man, and 
stood upon his rights. 

“How were wae J marked ?’’ he asked. 

John had bought right and left from many 
sellers, and had sno notion of the marks, 

A | well,’’ said the farmer, “then it’s 
only right that I should keep them.’ 

iy Well,” said John, “it’s a fact that I cannae 
tell the roa ,but if my dog can, will ye let 
me have them? 

The farmer was honest as well as hard, and 
besides, very likely he had little fear of the 
ordeal; so he had all the sheep upon his farm 
into one large park, and turned John’s dog 
a their midst. t hairy man of business 

knew his errand well; he knew that John and 
he had bought two shee} and—to their shame 
—lost them about Boroughmuirhead ; he knew, 
besi —no one pape I how, unless by listen- 
ing, +t! they had come to Braid for their 
recovery; and without pause or blunder, he | 
— y out, first one and then another, the two 
waifs. 

It was that afternoon the forty pounds were 
offered and refused. 


* ¢ 


WARDROBE FOR AN APPRENTICE. 





in the early part of the eighteenth century 
worked apparently with the best social | 

It was education in the family, through | 
In ‘‘Early Rhode | 


= i | ‘HE system of apprenticing young persons | 


| Island’? W. B. Weeden tells of a contract bind- 
| ing one William Potter for five years, his father | 
| 


| having died. The master agreed to teach him 
| to ‘‘Reade English, and wright and Cypher so | 
| far as to keepe a booke.’’ He was to be freed | 


‘at twenty-one years, in the ‘‘same apparill as | 


| 


| 


| he is now in.’’ 


The list of original clothing shows the habits 
| and dress of laboring youths at that time. ‘‘A 
| Loose Bodeyed Coate, a streight bodeyed Coate 
|and Jacket all Casy and faced with saloone: 
| a Wosted Coate, and two Wosted Jackets lined | 
with saloone, a pair of druget Briches lined; 
a washed paire of Leathor Briches, a Castor 
| hat, three shirts two homespun ones and one 
fine one, three pair stokins, one wosted, 
| three neck Clothes, two of them silk and a pair 
| of Washed Leather Gloves: next his wareing 

apparel now worn but whole: a hatt Coate 
| riches stokins and shoes. Memo. that Cloth- | 
ing which was Casy was homespun.’’ 

e remark that homespun cotton or flax 
would do for common, and that ‘‘fine’’ cloth 
must be had for a dress shirt. For a youth of 
sixteen he was certainly well clothed, having 
clothing not only for workaday, but for occa- 
sions and social gatherings. 
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We Teach WATCHMAKING, 
OPTICS and ENGRAVING. 


Young men mechanically inclined graduate 
in a year's time or less. We have calls for more 
graduates to earn $15 to $25 per week than we } | 
can supply. Write for Free Catalogue. 


WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Wal 
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“ Water System for 
Count 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
(North) Washington Street, Boston 







ry Homes. 


Hydro-lneumatic tank 
in cellar away fr. m frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
pressure forces water 
throughout your house, 
and over the house if 
necessary For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, Oct. 6 

Send for Book ¢ 




















When you think of Codfish 
think of Beardsley’s Shredded 













For delicious and economical breakfasts. 





It 


Booklet of Recipes sent free on request. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons 


New York 


makes more and better fishballs 
than any other codfish on the market. 


There is no other Shredded. The Package with the Red Band. 






































Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 
and Families for more than 40 years. 


DELICIOUS PRESSED BEEF. Take a 6-Ib. cut shin 
beef, wash thoroughly, cut in small pieces, place in kettle, half cover 
with cold water, and cook slowly for five hours. Remove fat, 
gristle and bone. Chop fine, add 2 even teaspoons of Bell's 
Seasoning, heaping teaspoon salt, and enough of the liquor to 
moisten well. Place in deep dish with heavy weight on it and 
cool, An onion cooked with the meat will add to the flavor. 

Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 






























have them made any better than 


the world. 
hydraulic 


reinforcement is used. 


so compounded and vulcanized that it will rebound 


becanse best—hest in material, best in workmanship, and 
for wear. 

ot. 
boot or shoe, ask for the Beacon Falls hne, 
Cross, It insures you Peay and service. 
lt you -_ t secure CEN 

Tite us, send nis name and we will 
aaan are supplied, 


Louk tor 


wear tree, if you send your name, 
The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 


New York Chicago 


If you had a pair of rubber boots made to order, you couldn’t 


THE CENTURY BOOT 


(Beacon Falls Brand) 


No matter how carefully they were made, you wouldn’t secure a better wear- 


t. 
§ CENTURY Boots are made of fine rubber—the best rubber 
The vamp is made extra strong by forcing rubber under powerful 
pressure into the best quality of canvas duck 
at the ankle (like ordinary boots) an extra pure gum, 


Century Soles are made of the toughest compound known. 
substance rather than chip off, as the soles of an ordinary boot would do. 


Century Boots Are Cheapest 


Look tor the name Century and the Cross on the 
When you want a high-grade satisfactory rubber 


RY Boots from your dealer, 
see that 
A handsomely iitustrated 
ooklet describing Reacon Falis rabver foot- 
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To prevent cracking 
no-crack ankle 


This sole is 
when it strikes a hard 
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Trade Mark 
Boston Look for the Cross. 


Co. 


8 October 13, 1910 SES 





GROCERIES, ETC. 





It means health imsurance 


to the home. . » } 
Be Sure Cleansing, Healing, Germ-Destroying. 
You Get the 
Genuine Ail N jet 








— THE FLOUR 
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10 cts., 25 ctse, 50 ctse, 75 cts. and $1.00. 
At all Druggists and Grocers. Always in a Yellow Package. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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-PASTE- No Need to Have Soggy Salt 
~STOVE- — 
~POLISH— you will be told, ‘‘ We use only Shaker Salt.’’ 
“a lg Every home can get that same salt. Every 


SS good grocer sells it. All that is necessary is to 
insist on genuine Shaker Salt. 


The most convenient package of Exceedingly Dry 
brilliant jet-black dustless . . . 
;. 2 . Shaker Salt isn’t mixed with starch. It flows 
Stove Polish is what you obtain because it is fine and dry. And it comes in a 


from your grocer every time you paraffined, sanitary, damp-proof box to protect it. 
We remove the gypsum from Shaker Salt by 


order Sun Paste. It is a large an elaborate process which we control. This i 
box filled full, ready mixed for gypsum is found in all natural salt, and no other ] 
hy i maker removes it. BLE SA | 


D om y y use, applied with a wet cloth and Gypsum is plaster of Paris—a pebble-former, 


You see, when you visit any fine café, that 
some salt always flows. Ask for the reason and 





instantly polished with the lightest the basis of gall-stones and gravel. Yet from no 









rub of a dry cloth. It goes much farther table salt save Shaker is the gypsum filtered out. “UWays DIK 
P : : > > a : 
than so-called liquids, which always settle out. » Not Costly 
Bt ts sure to please you immensely. Try tt next time end be consinced. ic Shaker Salt costs but 10c. per year over common, coarse, soggy bag salt. Every 
LIBRARY SLIPS housewife can afford this pure, dry, dainty salt. But get the genuine Shaker Salt, 


for no other table salt offers these advantages. It is a pity not to have the best in so 
cheap a thing as salt. Price, east of the Rockies, 10c. per box. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 


(30) Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 























SAWAGIRES 


CRESS TAL. 


HSNO VANE 


y "I always use Sawyer’s 
'W- Crystal Ammonia and Borax 


for washing dolly’s lace dress, 
as it does away with the rub- 
bing. I then rinse and use 
Sawyer’s Crystal Blue." 


Ammonia and Borax, 
10c., 15c. and 25c. per bottle. 
Blue, 5c., 10c. and 15c. per bottle. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send Postal for Booklet. 


lave Your Procer send 
this package: ~your 
-Y and Fish Dinners 
taste mighty pgood 


ickney § Poors 


piced Dou 160% 
] Of Ss eason I ng 


























































capacity of 24 lbs. ‘The Dial 
is placed at an angle so that 
the face can-be easily read. 


size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 








‘ THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 





$ Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 

| Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
4 extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in and 20 cents extra. Price $1.00. Sent by express, charges 
0 either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 12 Ibs. in either case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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